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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Challenge any member of your class to de- 
bate with you on universal military training. 

2. Write a paper presenting the arguments for 
National Prohibition, emphasizing its im- 

ay a as one phase of wartime efficiency. 

3. uu have been asked to give a patriotic talk 

at a public mass meeting. Tell what is now 

being done to aid and protect the people of 

the United States, both at home and abroad. 

4. Write a poster appeal for the Food Admin- 
istration on the conservation of sugar. 

5. A company of soldiers from your neighbor- 

are about to leave for camp. Give a 

talk in which you show how good conduct, 

and ability, may lead to high rank. 

6. You hear some one express doubts about 
the results of the war. Show him, from 
Colonel House’s report, that there is every 
reason to believe in ultimate victory for the 
United States and its allies. 

7. Write an essay on the psychologital effect 
of the German air raids on London. 

8. You have a cousin in Canada. Write the 
letter your cousin might have written about 
Canadian conscription. 

9. Write a short composition in which you 

- compare the British methods in the attack 
on Jerusalem with the knightly deeds of the 
crusaders. 


10. Write a paragraph in which you try to 
count for the difference in the British as 
German ways of waging war. 

11. Read the account of Lloyd George’s ot. 
— in direct discourse, all that he is 

to have said. 

12, Write a single short item about the recent 
German raid at sea. 

18. Read the pe An a “America Divided,” 
on the last page. Write a letter to your > 
gressman asking ~ equable postal ra 
Give your reasons in full. If the entiele | — 
convinced you, send to your con- 
gressman. : 

Editorial Articles. 

1, Write a graduation oration on the restora- 
tion of the Jews to Palestine. 


The First Americans Who Have Fallen in 
France. 

1. Using the French soldier’s letter as a start- 
ing point, write a thoughtful, patriotic es- 
say on the American soldier and the work 


he is likely to perform in the war. 


Fair Play—and Foul. By Park Bontaate. 
1. —. a carefully prepared brief this 


2. In a dinate verearenh tell what chivalry 
sailors have alwa been accustomed to 
show. In a euesseding paragraph show how 
Germany has violated her solemn agreement, 
and has acted contrary to the established 
usages of civilization. 

8. Show how specific instance has been - used 
to advantage in the article. 

4. Imagine that you are, in some future time, 
to be a member of the American commission 
to present terms to Germany that she must 
accept. Draw up an indictment in which you 
list Germany’s offenses against the laws of 
nations and of humanity. 

6. Write a paragraph of contrast on the Ger- 
man, and the American, treatment of pris- 
oners. 

Old King Coal. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Make a summary « the serious thought of 
the article. 

2. Tell in what ways the author’s style has 
aided in presenting the thought clearly, in- 
terestingly, and emphatically. 

The Case Against Smokes. By George J. 
Fisher, M. D. 

1. Summarize the reasons presented here for 
avoiding the use of tobacco. 

SECTION Il. LITERATURE. 


Vale 1917. By John Kendrick Bangs 
1. Show in what ways the poem has fa} pleas- 
ing arrangement, (b) careful choice of 
words, (c) figurative language, (d) climax, 

(e) noble thought, (f) poetic beauty 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 


1. Give the derivation and the meaning of every 
one of the following words prominent in the 
‘news of the week: diplomatic, ~~ 
status quo ante, trawlers, tapestry, redemp- 
tion, unique, scrupulously, coérdinated, stu- 
pendous. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. American Political Parties—“‘The Na- 
tional Party.” 

1. The author evidently believes that the new 
National Party is the offspring of the Pro- 
gressive Party. What are the grounds for 
this belief? 

2. “For better or for worse the American peo- 
ple seem to be wedded to the two great party 
system.” What proofs does history offer that 
this is true? Is the system better or worse 
than the continental European system? 

8. “Third parties have their part to play as 
educational institutions,” etc. Mention some 
third party in our earlier history that illus-. 
trates the truth of this statement. 

4. Explain the last sentence in the editorial. 


Il. National Organization for War—‘‘The 
Conduct of the War,” “Uncle Sam’s 
Big Job,’’ “Conditions in the Camps.” 

1. “The inevitable has happened.” To what 
conditions does this sentence refer? Why 
does the author assume that these conditions 
are inevitable? What remedies does he sug- 


gest? 

2. How do the conditions at the beginning of 
this war compare with the conditions at the 
beginning of the Spanish-American War? 
the beginning of the Civil War 

8. “With this,” says Mr. Vanderlip, “we have 
begun to have very unusual experiments with 
political economy.” What are some of these 
experiments ? 

4. What remedies does Mr. Vanderlip suggest 
for conditions which exist in (a) our coal 
and steel production, (b) our railroad sys- 
tem, (c) our ocean borne transportation ? 

5. Why is he so enthusiastic about the Federa) 
Reserve Banking System? 


Hil. The Training of Our Army—“‘The Lack 
of Guns,” “As to Universal Training.” 
1. Why does Secretary Baker refuse to lok 
forward to universal military training? Do 
you agree or disagree with his point of view? 
2. What evidences have you that the training 
of our army is being carried forward effi- 


ciently? Are there any evidences of in- 


efficiency ? 
IV. The Political Background of the War— 
“Another German _ Ballon  D’Essali,’”’ 


“Lloyd George’s Speech,” ‘Colonel 
House’s Report,” “‘Inter-allied Councli,” 
“An Illusive Peace Plan,” “Tirpitz the 
Terrible.” 
1. How far do the announced German peace 
terms approach the political aims of the 
Allies? What territorial desires of the Al- 
lies are still left upfulfilled? 

2. What, according to the editorial, is the test 
which we must apply to all German pro- 
posals for peace? Applying this test, have 
the present proposals any interest to us? 

8. Why is Lloyd George convinced that “there 
is no halfway house between victory and 
defeat”? What is your opinion? 

4. What has been the result of the Inter-allied 
Conference in Paris? Does the Conference 
seem to have brought us nearer to peace or 
to have carried us farther away? 

5. Compare Lloyd George's statements with 
those of von Tirpitz. Upon what things do 
the two men agree? wherein do they differ? 

V. Naval Warfare—“‘Fair Play—and Foul,” 
“German Ralds at Sea.”’ 

1. What is the point which the author intend» 
to make in this article? What sentence 
brings out this point most clearly? 

2. Look up the history of one or more of the 
naval battles referred to by Mr. Benjamin. 
Write out the story of these battles in a 
dramatic way. 

8. What was the purpose of the Hague Con- 
vention referred to in this article? How far 
have the rules adopted by this Convention 
affected the conduct of this war? 

4. “The submarines of Germany are running 
amuck,” ete. What are the facts whieh 
justify this statement? 


Vi. Coal Supply and the War—“Old King 
Coal.” 


1. Write two paragraphs—one describing Dr. 
Garfield’s personality and his method of 
work; the other, his problems as Coal Ad- 
ministrator. 

2. Do you agree with the order in which Dr. 
Garfield arranges the various claims upon 
our coal supply? 

8. In what ways can you and your family help 
in solving the problem which the coal short- 
age presents? 
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Press lllustrating 
THE HEARTHSTONE OF THE JEWS 


Now that Jerusalem is restored. the Tabernacle, under Turkish rule the Mosque of Omar, becomes again the shrine of Jewish religion 
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ZION AND THE ZIONISTS 


HE capture of Jerusalem by the British forces has 

almost eclipsed the more important military opera- 

tions in Europe. This is not unnatural, for besides 

the unique historical and religious interest attach- 
ing to the City of David its occupation is one of the land- 
marks of the war, for it means—if the Allies win—the 
establishment of a new nation on the face of the earth. If 
longing, faith and prayers have any potency such must be 
the outcome, for no exiled people have remained so long and 
devotedly attached to the land of their forefathers as have 
the Jews to Palestine. Now the restoration of the Chosen 
People to their Chosen Land seems imminent, for the proph- 
ecies have been substantiated by the promise of the most 
powerful alliance of nations that the world has ever known. 
On November 3 last the British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, Arthur J. Balfour, wrote to Baron Rothschild, 
vice-president of the British Zionist Federation, as follows: 
_ His Majesty’s Government views with favor the establishment 
in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people, and will 
use its best endeavors to facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rites of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country. 

This pledge marks the culmination of the Zionist move- 
-ment which, launched by the pamphlet of a Viennese Jew, 
Theodor Herzl, in 1895, has since enlisted the support of 4 
large proportion of the Jews of all countries. The most 
diverse elements of the race, differing from one another in 
language, native land, religious faith, financial interests and 
political ideals, have been brought together under the ban- 
ner of Zionism. Among its zealous advocates may be found 
conservatives and radicals, orthodox and atheists, material- 
ists and idealists, cosmopolitans and exclusives, the back- 
ward-looking and the forward-looking, the self-sacrificing 
and the self-seeking, the fanatics and the practical, the pros- 
perous and the persecuted; those whose Judaism is founded 
upon the idea of race but who have little use for its re- 
ligion; those who question the existence of a Jewish race 
but are devoted to the faith, and those who are indifferent 
to both racial and religious claims but are willing to stake 
their all upon a social ideal, a Messianic Kingdom material- 
ized; all these discordant elements have somehow become en- 
thused with a single aim and whatever else they may be 
they are nationalists. The various motives have resulted in 
a unified movement. 

One foresees that Palestine will be a lively place when 
they all get together there and start to settling their differ- 
ences. Some are evidently looking for a restoration of the 
old theocratic régime as nearly as possible like the idealized 
picture presented in the Old Testament. Some are deter- 
mined at once to establish a socialistic state that would 
make any utopias from Plato to Wells seem like a bourgeois 
dream. Yet even these extremes are not irreconcilable, for 


the Mosaic law may give grounds for very radical legisla- 
tion on questions of labor, land and property. It is interest- 
ing also to note that while some Christian communities— 
such as Germany and Massachusetts—are still denying to 
women the rights of citizenship, the Jewish colonies in Pal- 
estine started on an equal suffrage basis without any op- 
position. 

The Zionists are determined to have a separate language 
as well as a separate nationality. Yiddish, which is the 
tongue of most of the Jews in Russia and America and in 
which much good literature has appeared, is essentially a 
German dialect tho printed with Hebrew characters. Other- 
wise the Jews speak the language of their native lands and 
to many of them Hebrew has been merely a Sabbath lan- 
guage of which they knew little more than the Catholic 


_knows of Latin. But now that Hebrew is to be the language 


of restored Israel, it has to be revised and modernized. Its 
vocabulary, originally more limited than Greck and Latin, 
has to be expanded to meet the demands of life and science 
in the twentieth century. In making it a spoken language, 
comprehensible equally to the Sephasdim and Askenazim 
branches of the race, the vext question of accent and pro- 


- nunciation have to be settled. Expert linguists and philo- 


logians, of whom the Jews have no lack, are eagerly en- 
gaged on this task, hardly less difficult than the creation of 
a new language like Esperanto or Volapuk. 

Except for its unique historical, religious and sentimental 
associations Palestine would hardly have been picked out 
as the most promising place for a colony. It lacks coal and 
oil, and the demands of modern industry cannot be met by 
wind and water. No doubt the productivity of the arable 
portions of Palestine can be greatly increased by scientific 
agriculture—in fact this has been demonstrated—but the 
richest source of income will be the tourist industry. Pales- 
tine is a Holy Land for three religions, Jewish, Christian 
and Mohammedan, and drought will never drive away pil- 


_ grims. The guardianship of the holy places with equality 


of access by devotees of the three religions and their war- 
ring sects will be a hard thing to handle. It has caused many 
riots and wars from the Crusades to the Crimean. 

But the British, under whose protection the new state 
will probably be placed, have had great experience and suc- 
cess in dealing with racial and religious conflicts. Some sort 
of international supervision will doubtless be exercized at 
first. An American governor is suggested—Mr. Brandeis, 
Mr. Straus or Mr. Morgenthau, also Mr. Roosevelt, altho 
this is one of the few races to which, so far as we have 
heard, he has no blood relationship. 

The Magna Charta of the Zionist state which we have 
quoted above stipulates that it shall not act to the detri- 
ment of the other races in Palestine or the Jews in other 
countries. Palestine is now twice as densely populated as the 
United States. It contains some 700,000 inhabitants, of 














CARTOON COMMENT 


WHAT GERMANY IS SAYING 
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FRANUB PLEADS IN VAIN ENGLAND'S FUTURE 


“Olk.” Berlin, pictures England keeping France out of Calais “An American revenue officer takes charge,” says “Simplicissimus” 
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TIME WAITS FOR NO MAN POOR IVAN 


A German jibe at the Allies’ war policy. “We can’t keep up!” “Kladderadatsch,” Berlin, makes the Russian peasant say, “They 
cries John Bull to the British soldier —“Simplicissimus,” Munich are all step-fathers and they want me only for cannon fodder” 
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whom the Jewish colonists before the war numbered only 
about 15,000. But the native inhabitants could not be any 
worse governed than they have been under Turkish rule 
and they will certainly be more prosperous. The personal 
devotion, business ability and financial resources that have 
been manifested in the Zionist movement will be next ap- 
plied to Palestine and will undoubtedly restore it to more 
than its ancient prosperity. The land has too long laid 
waste and if anybody is willing to undertake the job of 
making it again a center of civilization they ought to have 
a chance. Nobody seems anxious to do it except the Jews 
and nobody could do it better. Whoever has a right to the 
land, the Turks have not. 

But while we are sure that the establishment of a Jewish 
state would be a good thing for Palestine we are skeptical 
about its advantages to the Jews, either those who go there 
or those who stay where they are. One of the primary mo- 
tives of Zionism was to provide a City of Refuge for the 
persecuted Hebrews. But the revolution in Russia will re- 
lieve them largely from oppressjon if, as we are often told, 
the Russian is not naturally cruel and intolerant but was in- 
cited to pogroms by pressure from above. Rumania and 
Poland, it is to be hoped, will be kept under sufficient con- 
trol to prevent their former ill treatment of the Jews. In 
other lands racial antipathy and religious animosity have 
lost their venom. The Jews suffer from petty prejudice but 
not from massacres, and instead of being confined to pales 
and ghettos they are merely excluded from certain clubs 
and hotels. ‘This is not less reprehensible on the part of 
the dominant race and hardly less offensive to the victims, 
but at least it does not prevent them from preserving their 
religious rites and racial purity to any degree they desire. 
But it is hard to see how the Jewish “problem,” such as it 
is, will be alleviated by giving them a racial residence. 
Whenever Jews argue that they are an unassimilable race, 
eternally alien to the lands they live in, they are playing 
into the hands of their enemies. Whenever the Zionist says 
they ought to go to Jerusalem the Anti-Semite says “Amen.” 

But the Jews are not going to Palestine, anyhow, not any 
large proportion of them. Even if Palestine has a boom 
like California or Australia it would not perceptibly reduce 
the Hebrew population elsewhere. It would not even provide 
for their natural increase. When the United States was es- 
tablished there were some 3,000,000 Jews in Europe. Now 
there are some 9,000,000 there as well as 2,000,000 in North 
America. If half this number should go to Palestine it would 
have a greater population than in the days of Solomon. 

A complete segregation of the Jews, if possible, would be 
a great loss to the rest of the world. In every country the 
Jews contribute more than their share to the literature, 
music, art, science, political progress and commercial de- 
velopment. In each of these spheres they serve as a medium 
of communication. They are born internationalists, tho that 
has not prevented them from being patriots, too, as the 
present war proves. The Jews have constituted the cement 
of the modern world and such cement will be more than 
ever needed in the future to repair the present breakage. 

So we rejoice over the news of Jerusalem delivered. We are 
glad that the Jews who want to be by themselves will have 
a place to go to, and we are pleased that the place is too 
small to hold them all and we hope they will have increas- 
ingly less reason for desiring to leave their present homes. 








ANOTHER GERMAN BALLON D’ESSAI 


statement of possible German peace terms has ma- 
A terialized out of the air in Washington. It differs in 

some respects from its predecessor ghost that ap- 
peared last August. It goes without saying that it does not 
state terms which are acceptable en bloc to the Allies. No 
first proposal of peace terms was ever acceptable on sight, 
or ever expected to be. Peace making is like bargain and 


sale—the seller’s asking price and the buyer’s offer are 
merely points of departure. 

This fact does not relieve us from the obligation of 
scrutinizing this group of proposals carefully. But one ques- 
tion is vitally important to be answered before we begin 
our scrutiny: To what test shall we submit any peace terms 
to determine their acceptability? With what rod shall we 
measure them? 

The answer is simple; it must never be lost sight of. 
It is contained in the answer to the question: What are 
we fighting for? 

We are fighting to defeat the militaristic, autocratic, 
and imperialistic ideas that possess the German nation. 
We must exorcise them from the German mind or we must 
render the German body powerless to force them upon its 
neighbors thruout the world. 

The German nation has proceeded upon the assumption 
that what it needs and what it wants, that it should have. 
It has declared the righteousness of its purpose to seek 
those ends by ruthless force. It has asserted, not that might 
makes right, but that the German will makes right; and 
that the rest of the world shall be made by German might 
to acknowledge that right. 

It is that belief and that purpose which the Allies are 
fighting to confute. Until their confutation is a fact, no 
peace would be a good peace. When their confutation is 
achieved, the question of terms of peace will be an easy one. 

So as each successive trial balloon rises into sight from 
beyond the German trenches, we have our test ready to 
apply. Would the acceptance of such terms of peace mean 
that the German idea of military imposition upon the world 
of the German will had been defeated? Would it mean that 
the German will to conquest and to aggression had been 
rendered powerless for the future? When these questions 
can be answered in the affirmative, the rest is mere detail. 

We do not believe that the present mysterious proposals 
permit an affirmative answer to these questions. 

= 


THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 


HE inevitable has happened. The executive depart- 

ments of the Government concerned in the prosecution 
, of the war are under fire in Congress. Charges of 
inefficiency, of bungling, of indecision, of dilatoriness, are 
made and, after investigation, found to be supported by 
evidence. It seems clear that we have not done as well as 
we should. 

No nation that ever went to war did as well as it should 
—not even. Germany, which was thoroly prepared for 
war because it intended to have war. We ourselves have 
always won the wars we fought rather in spite of our mis- 
takes than because of our freedom from them. It is appar- 
ently inevitable that the machinery of a time of peace should 
crack under the strain of war. 

It is well for us that we are realizing quickly some of 
our failures and our negligences. If we but have the cour- 
age and the honesty to bare them ruthlessly to the light. 
and the wisdom to take the drastie measures necessary to 
correct them, we need have no regrets. 

Frankness is the first demand of the moment. The attitude 
of Secretary of War Baker before the Senate Committee 
indicates that it will be forthcoming. He met the critical in- 
quiries as to the activities of his department with perfect 
and engaging candor. The heads of other departments, 
bureaus and commissions would do well to follow his lead. 

The second demand is for decisive and radieal action 
wherever investigation shows it to be necessary. No half 
measures will meet the requirements of the case. The. red 
tape that binds and hampers the processes of the War De- 
partment must be ruthlessly slashed. Caution must be sac- 
rificed to action. 

A Department of Munitions. with a Secretary in the 
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Cabinet, should be created by Congress. It should be headed 
and manned by civilians, of high business ability. Munition 
making is no proper part of a soldier’s job. The Great War 
will be largely won by weight of metal. England discovered 
this fact and took the necessary steps to supply that weight. 
We cannot do better than follow her example. 

There is something uncanny about the experience of the 
Government’s attempt to build ships. One chairman of 
the General Shipping Board and three general managers of 
the Emergency Shipbuilding Corporation have come and 
gone. We are building ships, but whether we are building 
them as fast as we can we hope the Senate Committee will 
find out. For no one else seems to know. It should make every 
effort to discover also where the evil spirit lurks that dis- 
turbs the progress of the shipbuilding program. Perhaps 
we need a Cabinet officer entrusted with this vital task. No 
greater problem confronts us; for by lack of ships the war 
can be lost. 

This is the Senate’s moment. Thru its committees it is 
performing an indispensable service in bringing the truth 
to light. 

Then the President’s time will come. For on him, and him 
alone, devolves the ultimate responsibility for the actual 
conduct of the war. He must select the men who shall carry 
on the war in its every phase, and initiate the policies and 
the plans by which it shall be prosecuted. His moral respon- 
sibility is the greater since we the people cannot call him to 
account as can the British or the French their chosen 
leaders. The British Premier, who corresponds as closely as 
may be in executive function to the President of the United 
States, is automatically removed from office whenever public 
opinion as exprest in the House of Commons disapproves 
his course of action. The President, on the other hand, is 
elected for a fixt term of office and can be removed during 
that time only by impeachment or the hand of God. This 
very immunity ought to make him more ready to listen to 
criticism, more amenable to the public will, more sensitive 
for the honor of his administration. 








THE NATIONAL PARTY © 


new party enters the field—the National Party. 
A This most interesting attempt to unite the liberal 

and radical noncomformists of the country seems to 
be the offspring of the remnant which clung to the rigging 
after the good ship “Progressive” sank beneath the waves 
and the “intellectuals” who abandoned the Socialist Party 
after it adopted its unadulterated program of pacifism and 
pro-Germanism. 

The National Party’s program is easily the best now’ be- 
fore the American people. It is radical, but probably not 
too radical for the great reconstructive days ahead. It 
runs the whole gamut of political and social reform, en- 
dorsing, as might be expected, woman suffrage, labor legis- 
lation, national prohibition, industrial democracy, agrarian 
improvements, proportional representation, the initiative, 
referendum, and recall, the single tax, and a world organ- 
ized for democracy and enforced peace. 

We scarcely look for any revolutionary achievements by 
this new party. For better or for worse the American 
people seem to be wedded to the two great party system. 
Indeed, we recall no public measure of the first importance 
that has ever been put thru in the United States by a 
minority party or even one of the great parties alone. Our 
political history, we surmise, will show that until the bulk 
of the American people—that is, the voters of both great 
parties—are ready for a change, no vital measure like the 
income tax, a revision of the tariff, or a federal reserve 
banking system, can be put on the statute books. 

Third parties have their part to play as educational in- 
stitutions and political gadflies, but as instruments to ex- 
ecute the popular will, the American people will apparently 


have none of them. When the country goes dry, it will not 
be because a majority of the people vote the Prohibition 
ticket; and when Socialism is ushered in, it will scarcely 
be by the Socialist Party. Therefore, when the admirable 
program of the National Party is enacted into law—as in 
time it surely will be—we rather expect to see the Elephant 
still trumpeting and the Donkey still braying that they 
did it. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE 


AST summer a brief paragraph in the newspapers an- 

nounced that one of our superdreadnaughts had run 

aground somewhere on the Atlantic coast, and had 
got off safely. We are now told that a court-martial has 
sentenced the captain (name given) to twenty numbers re- 
duction in his grade—half of which penalty the reviewing 
authority recommends be remitted. } 

The “Articles for the Government of the Navy” provide 
that such punishment as a cpurt-martial shall adjudge may 
be inflicted upon any person in the Navy who, thru inat- 
tention or negligence, suffers any vessel of the Navy to be 
stranded or run upon a rock or shoal or hazarded.” The 
charge is a very grave one, and, usually upon conviction 
carries exemplary punishment. The present penalty on its 
face seems wholly incommensurate with a finding of guilty. 
In fact it is difficult to see why it is at best other than a 
merely nominal and colorable infliction, if indeed it is any 
penalty at all. The announcement of the sentence includes 
no statement that the defendant has even been relieved of 
his command. 

“Reduction in numbers” means that a certain number 
of juniors whose names immediately follow that of the de- 
linquent upon the Navy Register are advanced over his 
head. So long as promotion in the Navy depended on mere 
seniority, the individuals always maintaining their relative 
positions and going up thru the grades like elevator buckets, 
this might involve considerable pecuniary loss owing to en- 
forced stay in the lower paid grade and even prove disas- 
trous to a career; especially to captains, who might find 
the advanced juniors still absorbing the vacancies in the 
Admiral’s grade at the time when they themselves were 
retired from active service because of having reached the 
statutory age limit. But in August, 1916, the seniority sys- 
tem gave place to selection, and promotion in the command 
grades became dependent upon the choice of a Board of 
Admirals, subject to Presidential approval. As this may fall 
upon any one in a given grade, quite regardless of his senior- 
ity position therein, reduction in numbers is no longer 
serious as affecting necessarily either promotion or pay, 
and in any other aspect is nugatory. It may be disagreeable 
to find oneself preceded by one’s juniors in official gather- 
ings, in which some or all might happen to be present, but 
would that possible ‘annoyance be an appropriate retribu- 
tion, for example, for nearly ripping the bottom out of a 
fifteen million dollar dreadnaught? 

Besides, what kind of a penalty is it which is identically 
the same in effect as what might happen to the same person 
without any dereliction on his part at all? What difference 
is there between putting ten men above the captain of the 
“Texas” solely because of his present misfortune, and put- 
ting ten men above the captain of the “Texas” solely because 
a constellation of Admirals has selected them for promotion? 

As the efficiency of the Navy is far more dependent upon 
men than upon material, and upon its Admirals and Cap- 
tains most of all, and efficiency rests primarily on the 
maintenance of discipline, it would be interesting to know 
what palliative circumstances the court-martial found which 
justified its present sentence. As there is to be an investiga- 
tion of the Navy by a Congressional Committee, the whole 
matter may be commended to the careful attention of that 
body. 


























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















THE GREAT WAR 


December 14—Germans gain ground 
near Ypres. Italians repulse attacks 
at Col Beretta. 

December 15—Germans and Austrians 
capture Col Caprille. British ad- 
vance beyond Jerusalem. 

December 16—Bolsheviki make truce 
with Germany. French repulse Ger- 
man attack in Champagne. 

December 17—German destroyers raid 
British convoy, sinking eleven ves- 
sels. British aid Italians to repel 
Germans. 

December 18—Germans make fruitless 
attack upon line where Americans 
were first posted. Germans make air 
raid upon London. 

December 19—Germans and Austrians 
eapture Mount Asolone. General 
Sarrail recalled from Macedonia. 

December 20—French repulse great 
German attack in Lorraine. Ger- 
man “Christmas peace” offer pub- 




















lished. 
The anticipated “grand 
h : 
On <a drive” of the Germans 


on the western battle 


front has not yet occurred, tho the- 


Teutonic forces there, strengthened by 
large levies from the now quiescent 
Russian front, are said to number 154 
divisions, or only one less than last 
July, when the pressure against the 
French lines was at its maximum. Ar- 
tillery duels and minor attacks and 
counter-attacks have been of daily oc- 
currence during the week, with no im- 
portant results. On December 14 the 
Germans gained a little near Polygon 
Wood, and the British improved their 
position east of Bullecourt. The next 
day indecisive patrol engagements oc- 
curred on the Cambrai and Ypres 
fronts. The German Crown Prince was 
baffled in a series of assaults upon the 
French lines in Champagne, and there 
was a marked increase of German’ ar- 
tillery fire near Langemark, in Bel- 
gium. On December 17 active artillery 
fighting was reported from the region 
of the Rhone-Rhine Canal, where the 
American troops first engaged in the 
war; tho whether they are still there 
is not disclosed. German patrols were 
easily repulsed by the British near 
Passchendaele, and German attacks 
were foiled by the French in the Ar- 
gonne, on December 19. The heaviest 
attack of the week was made by the 
Germans in Lorraine and Upper Al- 
sace on December 20, but it was at all 
points repulsed with great losses. 


The Teutonic forces ar- 
rayed against the Italian 
lines are reported to be 
750,000 strong. Little progress is being 
made in the invasion, however, and in- 
dications multiply of a deadlock for the 
rest of the winter. After four days of 
hard fighting the Germans on December 
14 captured Col Caprille. The next day 


The Italian 
Conflict 


the Italians took the offensive against 
the Austrians in the Piave Delta, with 
armed motor-boats and acroplancs, de- 
stroyed an enemy bridge, captured sev- 
eral enemy positions and took many 
prisoners. German attacks in the re- 
gion of Col Caprille were repulsed with 
heavy losses. Monte Solarolo was the 
scene of the next operations, and there 
on December 17 and 18 the Austrians 
and Hungarians made some gains and 
took 1000 Italian prisoners; and on the 
latter date they took by storm the Ital- 
ian positions on Monte Asolone, with 
2000 prisoners. Teutonic forces also 
crost the lower reaches of the Piave, 
but were promptly driven back with 
much loss. While the possession of 
Monte Asolone was of much advantage 
to the invaders, the Italians held them 
in check, and on December 20 resumed 
the aggressive against them. 


: About a score of German 
More Aerial aeroplanes raided . Eng- 

Raids land on the night of De- 
cember 18. Five of them succeeded in 
reaching London and dropping bombs 
upon that city, killing ten persons and 
wounding seventy, but doing littie’ other 
damage. Outside of London five persons 
were hurt. One of the raiders was hit by 
British gunfire and was lost in the sea 
off the coast of Kent, two of its three 
men being captured alive by a British 
trawler. Another is believed also to 
have been destroyed at sea. No British 
aircraft were lost. At almost the same 
time British naval aeroplanes success- 


fully bombarded the Engel aerodrome 
and arsenal behind the German lines in 
Flanders. 


While their illegal and 
inhuman _ submarine 
warfare is failing to 
achieve its ‘boasted purpose, the Ger- 
mans have again resorted to a more 
honorable form of activity at sea. News 
came on December 17 that a squadron 
of German destroyers or cruisers, or 
perhaps both, had succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the British guard ships 
and had got out into the open North 
Sea. There it attacked a fleet of British 
and neutral merchantmen and their 
naval convoy, bound from a Scottish 
port to Norway. Firing was begun at 
a distance of 3500 yards, with deadly 
accuracy, and within half an hour the 
Germans had won a complete victory, 
apparently without loss to themselves. 
One of the two British destroyers was 
sunk and the other badly damaged, tho 
she succeeded in returning to port. Four 
armed British trawlers, used as mine 
sweepers and U-boat guards, were also 
sunk; these being all that were with 
the fleet. One British merchantman and 
five neutral merchantmen suffered the 
same fate, the six having a total ton- 
nage of about 8000 tons. Apparently 
this British disaster was the result of 
some blunder, since the destroyers and 
trawlers were intended to protect the 
merchantmen against nothing more 
than submarines and mines, and the es- 
cort of cruisers, which had been as- 


German Raids 
at Sea 
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SENT OUT TO SEARCH FOR THE WOUNDED 


This Red Cross expedition suggests the gallant tales of war adventure that we used to read about 
before August, 1914 
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signed to the task of protecting them 
against just such raids as this, was not 
at hand when needed. An official investi- 
gation of this circumstance is now in 
progress. The German destroyers got 
back to home ports in safety. 

The same day it was announced that 
on December 12 German destroyers had 
made a raid clear across the North Sea 
and had sunk two neutral merchantmen 
and a trawler just off the English coast, 
near the mouth of the Tyne. It was also 
reported that German raiders were be- 
lieved to be in the China seas, near 
Singapore, and the Philippine Govern- 
ment issucd a warning to that effect to 
shipowners. 


Detailed reports of the 
Jerusalem capture of Jerusalem sug- 
Unscathed gest a noteworthy contrast 
between British and German methods 
of waging war. The rule and practise 
of the Germans, in Belgium and France, 
have been to do as much damage as 
possible, even to the places and build- 
ings which were most precious to the 
world for their artistic beauty, their 
historic intercst or their sacred charac- 
ter. It was thus that the incomparable 
Cathedral of Rheims, the unique Cloth 
Hall at Ypres and other quite irre- 
placeable structures were purposely de- 
stroyed. When the British were before 
the walls of Jerusalem, on the other 
hand, it was ordered that there should 
be no bombardment of the city, nor any 
firing upon any part of it with artil- 
lery lest some precious building should 
be damaged or some sacred spot be 
desecrated. The Turks took advantage 
of this and used artillery freely, placing 
many of their guns outside the walls, 
confident that the British would not re- 
ply in kind since they could not do so 
without endangering the city. The same 
policy was pursued on each side at 
Bethlehem. The outcome was that the 
British, tho at the risk of greater loss 
of life than would have been involved 


GERMAN PRISONERS IN THE U. S. A. 
A couple of interned sailors learning the ot American game at the German prison camp in 


in artillery assault, depended solely 
upon rifle fire and bayonet charges, and 
thus captured both Jerusalem and Beth- 
lehem without damage to the holy 
places. It is to be recorded to the honor 
of the Turks that they did not them- 
selves follow the example of their Ger- 
man allies in destroying whatever they 
could not defend, but scrupulously re- 
frained from harming the places which 
they were compelled to surrender. 

They are reported, however, to have 
maltreated some Christian priests, and 
to have looted the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher of its treasure and jewels. 
The latter act was, however, apparently 
committed by Germans, or at German 
orders, since the loot is said to have 
been taken to Berlin. 


9 Col. E. M. House, 
a — the confidential dip- 

P lomatic agent of the 
President and head of the American 
delegation to the recent Inter-Allied 
Conference at Paris, returned to this 
country on December 15 and made a 
personal report to the President on his 
mission. He exprest himself to this ef- 
fect: That the word “peace” was not 
uttered, either officially or unofficially, 
in all his conferences during twenty- 
eight days in Europe, but all discus- 
sion was directed toward the intensifi- 
cation of war efforts; that there was 
complete agreement among the dele- 
gates to the conference as to plans, both 
military and economic, when the ses- 
sions of that body were concluded. A 
plan for financing, fighting and ration- 
ing the war and the fighters was agreed 
upon; that the morale of the French 
and British people never has been bet- 
ter during the war, even the French 
pacifists, of which there are a few, ad- 
mitting that the spirit of the nation is 
more militant than ever before; and 
that Russia still is a complete enigma 
to both European and American states- 
men. 


Alli One tangible and lasting 
—" result of the recent Inter- 
Allied Conference was the 
organization in London on December 15 
of an Inter-Allied Council, consisting 
of representatives of America, Great 
Britain, France and Italy, with the 
other Allied nations privileged to share 
in its deliberations so far as their own 
special requirements are concerned. 
Oscar T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States, 
was chosen president of the Council. 
One of the British members is General 
Smuts, the former Boer leader in South 
Africa and now one of the foremost 
champions of British imperialism. The 
meetings of the Council will be held 
alternately in London and Paris. The 
Council has made this formal statement 
concerning itself and its work: 

This is the first permanent inter-Ally 
body in which the United States is repre 
sented. It results from the efforts initiated 
by Secretary McAdoo and has for its pri- 
mary object consideration of the needs of 
the Allied- governments for purchases in 
the United States. Purchases in neutral 
countries will also receive the council’s 
consideration. A codrdinated study of needs 
wil) be made, and when conclusions are 
renched the corresponding financial needs 
will be considered. The council’s recom- 
mendations will then go to the Secretary 
of the United States Treasury and the 
Allied governments concerned. 

The council will indicate the priorities 
desired by the respective governments, but 
final decision as to priorities between these 
and the demands of the United States for 


the latter’s own purposes will be made in 
Washington. 


The anarchical condition of 
affairs in Russia continues, 
and if possible grows worse. 
The Bolsheviki cabal which is now in 
power seems to be pressing peace nego- 
tiations with feverish and_ reckless 
haste, as if intent upon concluding some 
sort of treaty before it is itself driven 
out, as there is much likelihood of its 
being. The military truce went into 
effect on December 16, and is to pre- 
vail until January 14. During that time 
there is to be no transference of troops 
or regrouping of forces on either side, 
“excepting those begun before the 
agreement was signed’—a provision 
which practically leaves the Germans 
free to shift forces as they please. Dur- 
ing the truce, in hours of daylight, 
there may be free intercourse between 
the respective armies, not more than 
twenty-five persons on each side par- 
ticipating together. During the truce. 
negotiations for peace are to be con- 
ducted. 

The German and Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Ministers promptly hastened, 
on December 18, to Brest-Litovsk, 
there to meet and confer with Leon 
Trotsky, the Bolsheviki Foreign Min- 
ister, on terms of peace. Mr. Trotsky 
invited the governments of the Allied 
Powers to. participate in the negotia- 
tions, but his invitation seems to have 
been ignored. At the same time Philip 
Scheidemann, the German Socialist 
leader, went to Stockholm, to engage 
in conference with Vorlofsky, or Or- 
loffsky, the newly appointed “plenipo- 
tentiary” of the Russian Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ gavernment. It was un- 
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officially but plausibly reported on De- 
cember 20 that the Germans had re- 
jected the Russian peace proposals, 
and that the Bolsheviki delegates had 
in consequence been recalled from 
Brest-Litovsk to Petrograd. 

Meantime, according to admissions 
by the Bolsheviki themselves, the elec- 
tions for the Constituent Assembly ap- 
pear to have gone against that faction 
and in favor of the Social Revolution- 
ists, by a decisive majority. Whether 
the Assembly will be permitted freely 
to assemble and deliberate is uncertain. 
The Bolsheviki threat not to permit it 
to do so unless it favors the Bolsheviki 
régime has not been withdrawn. On 
the contrary, efforts seem to have been 
made to establish something like a 
reign of terror. Some members of the 
Constituent Assembly have been ar- 
rested, and on December 16 Leon 
Trotsky, speaking for the Bolsheviki 
government, said to some of his oppo- 
nents: 

You are perturbed by the mild terror we 
are applying to our enemies. But know 
that within a month this terror will take 
the terrible form of the French revolution- 
ary terror—-not the fortress but the guillo- 
tine. 

Civil war continues. The Cossacks of 
the Don region are in open revolt 
against the Bolsheviki, Siberia is or- 
ganizing for independence, the former 
Prime Minister, Kerensky, was report- 
ed on December 18 to be approaching 
Petrograd with an army. The govern- 
ing body of the Ukraine defied the Bol- 
sheviki and persisted in supporting the 
Cossack General Kaledines, the “mad 
monk” Iliodore organized an army in 
Samara and defeated both Bolsheviki 
and Cossacks, the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas is said to have organized a 
formidable monarchist movement in the 
Caucasus, and general chaos and dis- 
memberment of the empire seemed to 
he impending. 


The judicious announcement was 
made on December 19 that work on 
locomotives ordered for Russia in this 


‘country had been stopped, and that 


many of those already built but not 
yet shipped would probably be retained 
for use here. 


Encouraged by the 
treachery of the Russian 
Bolsheviki to the Allies, 
the German Government is reputed to 
have formulated “Christmas peace pro- 
posals.” These comprize: A plebiscite 
(under German control) to determine 
the future of Alsace-Lorraine; Ger- 
many to be remunerated for the loss 
of her colonies (which were never 
profitable to her but a source of con- 
stant loss), and to use that indemnity 
(at her own pleasure) for the rehabili- 
tation of the lands which she has rav- 
aged; Poland, Lithuania, Courland and 
other provinces to be taken from Rus- 
sia and made “autonomous” under 
Teutonic suzerainty; the Turkish Em- 
pire (including Palestine) to be re- 
stored intact; Rumania, Serbia and 
Montenegro to be restored, and Serbia 
to have egress to the sea; a peace con- 
ference to deal with questions of dis- 
armament, freedom of the seas, etc. 
This plan for a “German peace” was 
put forth on December 20. On the 
same day Mr. Lloyd George in the 
British House of Commons declared 
that complete restoration of all lands 
overrun by the Teutons, and “full com- 
pensation for the losses caused,” were 
fundamental bases for peace, so far 
as Great Britain was concerned. 


», The British Prime 
Lloyd George’s Minister made another 

Speech “fighting speech” on 
December 14, to the Benchers of Gray’s 
Inn, in which he took strong ground 
against any peace-thru compromise. “I 
warn the nation,” he said, perhaps, as 


An Illusive 
Peace Plan 


some surmised, referring to Lord Lans- 
downe, “to watch the man who thinks 
there is a halfway house between vic- 
tory and defeat. There is no such 
house.” Such men, he continued, thought 
that the war might be ended now, by 
some sort of peace—the setting up of a 
league of nations with a system of ar- 
bitration and disarmament, and with 
all nations binding themselves by treaty 
to abide thereby. That, he said, would 
be the right policy after victory, but 
before victory it would be a farce. 
“Who would sign such a treaty? Among 
others, I presume, the people who have 
so far successfully broken the last. Who 
would enforce the new treaty? I pre- 
sume, the nations that have so far not 
quite succeeded in enforcing the last.” 
He added that he would regard the 
making of peace now as a betrayal of 
the great trust which had been confided 
to him and to his colleagues. Referring 
directly to Lord Lansdowne and his re- 
cent letter, he said that he was per- 
suaded that that gentleman did not 
mean the letter in the sense in which 
it ‘was generally interpreted, and was 
willing to believe that all the time he 
was in accord with the policy of the 
Government; but he regretted that 
Lord Lansdowne did not make his in- 
tent more clear. Mr. George’s speech 
has been much commented upon and 
discussed, pro and contra; the weight 
of opinion being in its favor. 


7 Grand Admiral von Tir- 
Tirpits the pitz, the author of the 
Terrible U-boat warfare and the 
foremost advocate of “frightfulness,” 
recognizes that the German campaigns 
thus far have fallen far short of suc- 
cess. “Up to the present in this war,” 
he told the Hamburg branch of the 
Fatherland Party, “Great Britain has 
won rather than lost. Peace based on 
the status quo ante, or on renuncia- 
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THE PRUSSIAN WAY WITH PRISONERS 


An American who spent the first three years of the war in png and Releiwm got this photograph of a squad of British prisoners forced to 
trenches 


for Germany 
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tion, therefore, is out of the question 
for Germany.” He demanded, therefore, 
an inexorable prosecution of the war, 
and exprest confidence in ultimate Ger- 
man success thru the destruction of 
shipping with U-boats. Meantime the 
Kaiser has just issued a decree creat- 
ing a new German Imperial Navy De- 


partment to have exclusive charge of 


the U-boat service, which has hitherto 
been under the Dockyards Department 
of the Navy. 


Something like an epi- 
demic of disasters, in the 
form of explosions and 
fires in munitions factories, seems to 
be prevailing in Germany. Two, widely 
separated, were reported on December 
16. One was near Kiel, and involved the 
destruction of an extensive factory de- 
voted to the making of bombs for use 
on Zeppelins and aeroplanes. The fac- 
tory was demolished and many work- 
men were killed. The other was at the 
great Zeppelin works at Friedrichs- 
haven, on the Lake of Constance, where 
a great explosion cost many lives. It 
will be recalled that on November 22 
one of the largest military and indus- 
trial chemical works in Germany, at 
Griesheim, near Frankfort, was de- 
stroyed by the effects of an explosion. 
No explanation of these disasters has 
been offered, and there is nothing to 
show that they were not purely acci- 
dental. 


Disasters in 
Germany 


A vivid reflection of the 
energy and valor of 
Canadian troops on the 
fighting line was perceptible in the gen- 
eral parliamentary elections which were 
held on December 17 thruout the Do- 
minion, in which the existing Union 
Government of Sir Robert Borden won 
by a substantial majority over the op- 
position led by the veteran Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The paramount issue in the 
campaign was, at least nominally, that 
of conscription. Sir Robert Borden was 
fully committed to the execution of the 
selective draft law which is now on the 

statute books, while Sir Wilfrid Laurier 


Canada for 
Conscription 


was opposed to it until it should be 
submitted to a referendum of the na- 
tion, pledging himself, of course, to 
abide by the result of the referendum; 
whatever it might be. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion, however, that— 
perhaps involuntarily—the division was 
made chiefly on the old racial lines. On- 
tario, Manitoba, and all the western 
provinces save Alberta, which was al- 
most evenly divided, went overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Government; while 
the great French province of Quebec 
went as strongly for the Opposition. 
This latter result had been anticipated, 
but there had been some uncertainty as 
to the outcome of ‘the polling in Ontario 
and the west, largely because of the 
untried factor of some 500,000 women 
who were permitted to vote because of 
their relationship to men who are or 
have been in active service. Apparently 
these women voted pretty solidly for 
the Government and its war policy. The 
votes of the 300,000 soldiers at the front 
are yet to be reported, but it is confi- 
dently assumed that they will almost 
unanimously be in favor of the Govern- 
ment. The whole result, therefore, is 
interpreted as a confirmation and vin- 
dication of the Government’s course, 
and as a notice to the world that Can- 
ada is in the war for a fight to a finish. 


», The outlook for next 
—— Year's year’s harvests is not at 

arvests present as good as might 
be wished. The Government had urged 
a campaign for a billion bushels of 
wheat, to secure which 47,337,000 acres 
of winter wheat should be planted. Ad- 
verse conditions of weather and short- 
age of labor caused only 42,170,000 
acres to be planted. That is the largest 
acreage on record, but the condition of 
the crop is now so unpromising that a 
yield of only 540,000,000 bushels is fore- 
cast, leaving 460,000,000 bushels to 
come from spring wheat if the billion 
mark is to be reached. In the last ten 
years the average yield has been 14.4 
bushels to the acre, but next year not 
more than 12.8 bushels are looked for. 
This year the crop of winter wheat was 


only 418,000,000 bushels, and in 1916 
it was 481,000,000, while in the five 
years preceding the latter it averaged 
543,000,000. Next year’s estimate there- 
fore falls slightly below that five years” 
average, tho it considerably exceeds 
the figures of the last two years. In 
1914, with the largest acreage known, 
42,012,000, the crop was 684,000,000 
bushels. 


. : A long step toward na- 
poser etatany tion-wide prohibition of 

the liquor traffic was 
taken on December 17 and 18, when on 
the former date the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 282 to 128, and 
on the latter the Senate by a vote of 
47 to 8, adopted for submission to the 
states for ratification a proposed amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution for- 
bidding the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, importation or exportation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage pur- 
poses. A similar instrument had been 
adopted by the Senate alone in August 
last, with provisions that it must be 
ratified by the states within six years, 
and should go into effect immediately 
upon ratification. The House on Decem- 
ber 17 amended it so as to extend the 
time for ratification to seven years, and 
to give one year’s grace thereafter for 
liquor manufacturers and dealers to 
adjust their affairs before it became ef- 
fective. The Senate on December 18 ac- 
cepted it with these changes. Senator 
Borah, of Idaho, gave warning that it 
was, in his opinion, unconstitutional; 
holding that Congress had no right to 
prescribe a time limit within which 
ratification by the states must be ef- 
fected. The action of Congress was im-. 
mediately reported officially to the vari- 
ous state governments, and it is ex- 
pected that some Legislatures will rat- 
ify the amendment during next year’s 
sessions, Affirmative action by thirty- 
six states will be necessary. Twenty- 
seven states have already adopted 
state-wide prohibition, and if all these 
should adopt the Federal amendment, 
as many assume they will, only nine 
more states would have to be secured 
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A HURRY CALL FOR COAL 


To relieve the Sienadiete need of coal a day and night force was set to work thawing out and unloading the frozen carloads at the big coal dene 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. This photograph shows the steaming process by which the coal was thawed 
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WILL TRUCK TRAINS SUPPLANT THE RAILROADS? 
The Council of National Defense, codperating with the Michigan State Preparedness Board, started this motor-truck train on December 14 from 


Detroit to the Atlantic seaboard. Thirty-two trucks were sent, each 


of three-ton capacity, driven by army chauffeurs. If officials decide that the 


test trip was successful trucks may be used on a big scale to relieve the freight congestion on the railroads 


for ratification. Doubt is felt by some, 
however, concerning the approval of the 
Federal amendment by all the prohibi- 
tion states, since a number of these are 
in the South and are wedded strongly 
to the principle of State Rights, which 
a national prohibition law or amend- 
ment would, it is urged, violate. While, 
therefore, they favor prohibition as a 
state act, they are disinclined to have 
it imposed upon the states by the na- 
tion. 


Congress on December 


—— 18 took a recess until 
jocas January 8, after order- 
ing investigations into practically 


every department of war activity of 
the administration, which are to be 
conducted during the recess. These in- 
vestigations comprize the food and fuel 
administrations, the sanitary conditions 
of the training camps, the equipment 
of the army with rifles, machine guns, 
cannon and other supplies, the opera- 
tions of the Shipping Board, the work 
of the Navy Department, railroad 
transportation, publicity, and other 
details. All these investigations are 
entirely free from the suspicion of 
partizanship, and are meant to be con- 
structive and helpful to the Govern- 
ment rather than destructive and em- 
barrassing. Altho the President had 
intimated that after the recess he would 
present his plans for solving the rail- 
road problem, and it had been suggested 
that Congress should await that presen- 
tation, the Senate ordered an investiga- 
tion of the recent recommendation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
the effect that the Government should 
take over the operation of the roads, 
unless Congress wishes to permit their 
practical unification and to grant them 
financial assistance. A resolution was 
also introduced into the Senate asking 
the Committee on Public Information to 
inform the Senate of the salaries or 
other allowances paid to its head, 
George Creel, and his staff. 


The Lack of Mention was made last 
Guin week of the investiga- 
tion into the lack of 

rifles, pistols, machine guns and can- 
non for our army, both in the training 
camps and at the front, and to General 
Crozier’s testimony that there had been 
much delay. Medill McCormick, a Rep- 
resentative from Illinois, who had just 


returned from France, testified before 
the Senate Committee that in lending 
cannon to our expeditionary forces the 
French Army was depriving itself of 
equipment which it urgently needed for 
its own use, and that unless this coun- 
try speeded up its production of ord- 
nance and ammunition, France would be 
put in peril of losing the war. General 
Crozier, being recalled, charged much 
of the delay to “red tape,” for which, 
he said, Congress itself was largely re- 
sponsible. Manufacturers, too, took 
time to get ready. Leading private 
manufacturers of arms, on the other 
hand, testified that they had antici- 
pated the Government’s needs and had 
got ready in advance to furnish sup- 
plies with all possible expedition, and 
then had to wait while the Army Ord- 
nance Bureau refused or failed to act. 
“It. was,” said one, “utterly impossible 
to make the Ordnance Department real- 
ize the possibilities of war, and we sim- 
ply folded our tents and went home.” 
They agreed, however, that the War 
Department’s decision to change the 
types of rifles and machine guns was 
wise, even tho it caused some delay, 
since it assured to our army a far bet- 
ter equipment than it otherwise could 
have had. The new machine gun they 
declared to be “absolutely the best ever 
invented.” 

Meantime, the Senate indefinitely 
postponed action on the President’s re- 
appointment of General Crozier as 
Chief of Ordnance, and the Secretary 
of War appointed Brigadier-General 
Charles Wheeler to be Acting Chief in 
his place. 


Some surprize was felt 
and openly manifested 
at the intimation by 
the Secretary of War in his annual re- 
port that he was not in favor, at least 
at this time, of universal military train- 
ing. He said that the War Department 
did not seek legislation on the subject, 
“chiefly for the reason that the forma- 
tion of a permanent military policy will 
inevitably be affected by the arrange- 
ment consequent upon the termination 
of the present war”; and he exprest a 
hope that the future had in store some 
“relief from the burden of armament 
and the destruction and waste of war.” 
It was naturally assumed that these 
utterances of Mr. Baker’s had the ap- 
proval of the President, and it was re- 


As to Universal 
War Training 


ported upon what appeared to be com- 
petent authority that the President 
deprecated the adoption of universal 
training at this time because he believed 
that the United States could enter upon 
peace negotiations at the end of the war 
more effectively and with a freer hand 
if it had not committed itself to such a 
policy. Thus he is said to hold that this 
country could not consistently or with 
convincing force advocate a policy of 
general disarmament if it had commit- 
ted itself to a system of universal mili- 
tary training. Some earnest dissent 
from these views was exprest in Con- 
gress, but it was felt that the Sec- 
retary’s report and the President’s 
alleged sentiments had made it improb- 
able that any important legislation on 
the subject would be enacted at this 
session. 


Some disquiet has been 
caused by reports of un- 
favorable sanitary con- 
ditions in the training camps, and of 
lack of clothing and other equipments 
for the soldiers. It was announced on 
December 14 that in the week preced- 
ing 171 of the 300,000 National Guards- 
men in camp had died of pneumonia. 
At the same time among twice that 
number of men in the National Army 
only forty-seven died of that disease. 
The contrast was said to be due chiefly 
to the fact that the Guardsmen were 
living in tents and the Army in sub- 
stantial wooden barracks. It was said 
that in addition to living in tents the 
Guardsmen were suffering lack of fue] 
and insufficient clothing. The Govern- 
ment practically admitted that it had 
not suitable quarters for all the men 
who had been conscripted or who had 
enlisted, for it closed some of its re- 
cruiting stations, and at others told 
men who had enlisted to go back home 
and wait until they were called, which 
would be when there was room for them. 
General Sharpe, the Quartermaster- 
General of the Army, however, declares 
that adequate supplies of clothing for 
all men in the service are now avail- 
able, and that proper transportation 
facilities will assure a meeting of all 
wants. There have, he says, already 
been distributed to the troops about 
6,000,000 blankets, more than 2,000,000 
overcoats, more than 8,000,000 pairs of 
shoes, more than 12,000,000 winter un- 
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dershirts, and other articles in propor- 
tion. 

Immediately upon the heels of this as- 
surance, however, came a report from 
Major General W. C. Gorgas, the Sur- 
geon General of the army, concerning 
his personal inspection and observation 
of four of the great training camps. 
He said that he found soldiers wearing 
summer clothing in winter weather and 
without overcoats, and in consequence 
suffering and dying from pneumonia. 
Tents were overcrowded in such a way 
as to induce the spread of disease. 
Facilities for segregation of those suf- 
fering from communicable diseases were 
lacking. Hospital facilities were poor 
or incomplete. There were brought into 
camps already crowded thousands of 
men who should have been segregated 
under inspection until their sanitary 
condition was ascertained. Another re- 
port made to the Council of National 
Defense was that four-fifths of the 
shoes provided for the army were too 
short for the men to wear with comfort. 
The prompt sequel to these reports was 
the recalling of Major General George 
W. Goethals to active service and the 
appointment of him to be Acting Quar- 
termaster General in place of General 
Sharpe. 


The Senate committee 
which is investigating the 
sugar famine had before 
it, as its chief witnesses, Claus A. 
Spreckels, president of the Federal 
Sugar Refining Company, and Earl D. 
Babst, president of the American Sugar 
Refining Company—keen competitors 
and rivals in trade. Mr. Spreckels de- 
clared that the sugar shortage in the 
eastern states was due to the fixed im- 
port price prescribed by the Food Ad- 


The Sugar 
Famine 


ministrator, Mr. Hoover, which led to 
the shipping of large quantities from 
Cuba thru New York to Canada, where 
refiners were permitted to pay higher 
prices. He also threw much blame upon 
Mr. Babst, and upon George M. Rolph, 
general manager of the California-Ha- 
waiian Sugar Refining Company, who, 
tho agents of the Food Administration 
were, he said, unduly active in securing 
supplies of raw sugar for the American 
Sugar Refining Company. Mr. Babst 
vigorously denied these charges and 
made counter charges against Mr. 
Spreckels; and Mr. Hoover in inter- 
views as earnestly denied the imputa- 
tions which had been made against his 
administration, and asked to be called 
by the investigating committee as a 
witness so that he might publicly vin- 
dicate himself, a request which the com- 
mittee did not grant. Mr. Hoover de- 
clared that the animus of Mr. Spreckels’ 
attack upon him had been the fact that 
the action of the Food Administration 
had reduced the profits of his sugar 
refining establishments. 


The decision of the 
Senate to investigate 
the operations of the 
Federal Shipping Board was concurrent 
with another controversy in that Board 
and consequent resignation of the Gen- 
eral Manager of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. This officer, Rear Admiral 
Harris, had a sharp disagreement with 
Mr. Hurley, the chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board, over the expenditure of 
the appropriation of $12,000,000 for the 
housing of employees at the shipbuild- 
ing yards; the former gentleman wish- 
ing to proceed at once, with all possible 
expedition, and the latter insisting upon 
waiting to consult the housing commit- 


Shipping Board 
Tribulations 


tee of the Council of National Defense. 
Charles Piez was appointed General 
Manager in place of Rear Admiral Har- 
ris, as the fourth to fill that place in as 
many months. 

The Federal Shipping Board was 
authorized on September 7, 1916, and 
was appointed on December 22, 1916. 
It organized at the end of January, and 
in April it organized the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and appointed Gen- 
eral Goethals, the builder of the Pan- 
ama Canal, its General Manager. After 
a prolonged deadlock between the 
chairman, Mr. Denman, and General 
Goethals the former was practically re- 
moved by the President and the latter 
resigned under pressure. Rear Admiral] 
Capps was appointed general manager 
and Mr. Hurley became chairman. On 
November 15 Rear Admiral Capps re 
signed and was succeeded by Rear Ad- 
miral Harris, who a month later also 
resigned. 

Such has been the record of the 
Board, whose work was said to be 
the most urgently imperative of all be 
fore the country. 


Another tragic disaster 
the Te-Peted to the unfortunate “F” 

F" Boats class of American sub- 
marine boats was reported by the Navy 
Department as having occurred on the 
afternoon of Décember 17 “in a fog 
in home water.” The “F-1” was rammed 
and sunk by the “F-3,” nineteen men 
being lost with her. 

The “F-3” was practically unin- 
jured and returned to port with five 
survivors from the lost vessel. Both ves- 
sels were cruising on the surface when 
the disaster occurred. It is thought 
that the sunken boat can be raised and 
repaired. 
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Here are four of the pioneers in wartime work for women. Postwomen have passed the novelty stage already, but Eleanor Regan (at the left) 

was one of the first to serve. Mrs. Julia Laughlin, a station master of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, holds the first executive position ever 

given a woman in the operating department of a railroad. She checks baggage, handles mail, announces trains and runs the telegraph office. New 

York has the first woman subway porter, but she doesn’t find it so different from the cleaning she has done in office buildings. At the extreme 
right is one of the women street car conductors, already employed in many of the larger cities 




















UNCLE SAM’S BIG JOB 


HE figures of the last census, 

the figures for 1914, put the 

value of all manufactured prod- 

ucts in the United States for 
everything that came out of the fac- 
tories at $24,003,000,000, and here 
we have nineteen billion and some 
odd hundred millions appropriated, most 
of which is to buy these things that 
have got to be made. We are going to 
undertake to spend in one -year nine- 
teen billion dollars, whereas the ex- 
penditures of the Treasury, since its 
first organization with Hamilton down 
thru the War of 1812, the Civil War 
and the Spanish War, for expenditures 
of every sort that has gone ‘out thru 
the Treasury foots only $26,300,000,000. 
That measures something of the size 
of this great problem. 

Now as I have said, appropriations 
are not going to aid. The appropria- 
tions came very readily, but the out- 
break of the war found us in a com- 
plete state of unpreparedness. I do nut 
think that we necd to have any quali- 
fication at all. It was as incomplete as 
could be conceivable. Whatever there 
was needed was to be done. Nothing 
was ready, and men charged with the 
duty of doing these things each in his 
own field felt the enormous responsibil- 


.ity that was on his shoulders, made 


plans to effectively do the particular 
thing that he had in hand and asked 
for appropriations. Congress granted 
these appropriations almost without 
question. 


O one, I suppose, had any idea at 

all but what the credit of the Unit- 
ed States was unlimited, that we could 
raise any. amount of money that might 
be necessary, and when the amount ran 
into such figures we rather lost all 
sense of what it meant. With this we 
have begun to have very unusual ex- 
periments with political economy. We 
first found that it was not appropria- 
tions that we were short of, or Treas- 
ury credits that we were short of; it 
was steel, it was coal, it was some of 
the great raw materials. A demand was 
being made greater than could be filled. 
The result of that, under the old meth- 
od of price fixing, of supply and de- 
mand, would have led us into an im- 
possible situation. We might have got- 
ten any sort of prices, and so the Gov- 
ernment, I think, very wisely, adopted 
the course of price fixing in some of 
the great staples. 

Probably some mistakes have been 
made. Obviously a mistake was made 
as to coal, and instead of stimulating 
productions to the highest possible point, 
a thing that there was a great necessity 
for doing, the price that was fixed has 
resulted in a considerable decrease in 
production. Steps are being taken now 
that this is recognized to rectify it. The 
price fixing of steel, novel as it was, 
tremendous as the responsibility was, 
has on the whole resulted, I believe, 
well. 


BY F. A. VANDERLIP 








Mr. Vanderlip’s. article in The Inde- 
pendent last week discussed the prob- 
lem of financing the war as “Your Job 
and Mine” and gave straightforward, 
sound advice to the average man on 
his part in paying for the war. Mr. 
Vanderlip showed convincingly the ful- 
lacy of “business as usual” when it 
employs labor to produce unnecessary 
things in competition with the Gov- 
ernment’s demand for labor and em- 
phasized the need of economy, not so 
much of money, as of labor and of 
goods. As chairman of the National 
War Savings Committee, Mr. Vander- 
lip explained the issue of War Savings 
Stamps, which will raise $2,000,000,- 
000 and teach “this spendthrift peo- 
ple the habit of thrift.".—Tus Epitror 




















The next thing that became obvious 
was that there was going to be a great 
congestion in transportation, and al- 
most overnight as important a thing 
was done with the railroads as was 
done in England. Not as complete, for 
in England the management was not 
taken out of the hands of the peopie 
who were managing the railroads, but 
it was all centered in the control of 
the Government, and overnight the 
Government found itself in complete 
control of the whole railway net. Here 
the railroads showed great patriotism 
in subjecting themselves to the will of 
a board made up of railroad executives. 
Now it has been of vital necessity to 
see what has happened from this dual 
system of management which we have 
upon our railroads. The dual theory of 
control has at once broken down in a 
crisis, and that theory of control which 
prevents combination, which prevents 
pooling, has been brushed aside. No 
matter what the law is, the law of no- 
cessity is greater, and it was obvious 
at once that the pooling of railroads, 
the pooling of the equipment of rail- 
roads, was one of the ways of getting 
efficiency. 

The tendency as I have observed it 
in Washington is toward further steps 
in that direction. There will be greater 
congestion. The task that is to be put 
up to the railroads is greater than 
they can meet. Every means possibie 
will have to be devised to make them 
more efficient, to make them equal to 
handling this vast tonnage that is be- 
ing offered, that is not well distributed. 
that is packed in certain localities be- 
cause of the tremendous orders that 
have been given for Government work. 
The roads have got to be handled if 
they are to give their full efficiency from 
a practical centralized management. 


HE next trouble that developed was 

with the ocean borne transportation. 
It was of course evident with the de- 
struction that was going on and the in- 
creased demand for service that was 
coming, that the neck of the bottle of 
our whole operations would be the ship- 
ping. Some one said that we should 


first build our ships, and organize our 
Shipping Commission afterward. Thai 
was not feasible, hut we have had a 
good deal of bad luck ‘with organizing 
the Shipping Commission. I think that 
one man on that Commission has cost 
the country $300,000,000, but that does 
not measure it. He has cost the country 
three months of time, and that is a 
good deal more than can be measured 
in money. 

The task that the Shipping Commis 
sion has is one of the greatest that wus 
ever put up to any men. It is no sim- 
ple thing to undertake to build in a 
year 6,000,000,000 tons, particularly 
when every shipyard is full, when men 
are fully employed, when we are with- 
out experience in a large way in this 
sort of construction. 

A curve showing available shipping 
as compared with the probable demands 
indicates very clearly that that situation 
is not going to improve for some months. 
It will probably grow more critical until 
at least the spring. months of next year, 
There is today 1,000,000 tons of French 
shipping awaiting shipment. Now there 
is the important thing of all things. We 
can train soldiers, we can build aero- 
planes, we can carry on all these acts 
of preparation, but their effectiveness 
is measured by the number of men fully 
equipped that can be put upon European 
soil and maintained there, and that is 
governed wholly by the amount of ship- 
ping. So that I believe the most im- 
portant thing that the Government has 
in hand is the construction of ships— 
the construction of ships faster than, 
they can be sunk, or the discovery of 
some means to prevent their being sunk 
so rapidly. 


OW the raising of money for all 

these things to the great total of 
$19,000,000,000 is not going to be an im- 
possible task. When we had our first 
Liberty Loan proposed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and were told that it 
would be $2,000,000,000 it was a shock 
to every experienced banker. No one had 
really counted on the war starting out 
on quite such a scale as that. We did not 
see how it was going to be done. We 
had to invest money, and it seemed al- 
most impossible that there could be 
such a sum made available at one time 
for this one investment. And there came 
a revelation of our financial strength. 
Not only was the $2,000,000,000 sub- 
scribed for over fifty per cent, but the 
amazing thing of it is that it was ab- 
sorbed, went into the strong boxes of 
investors. It lingered only very briefly 
in the portfolios of the banks as collat- 
eral for loans. But $2,000,000,000, big 
as it is, did not measure very much 
by what was needed for this fiscal 
year, and so the next loan came 
and again the same success. The 
number of people who have subscribed 
has been another amazing feature. At 
the time the first Liberty Loan was of- 
fered, we [Continued on page 603 
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A torpedoed British transport. The crew and soldiers are sliding down the life-ropes and in the water 


FAIR PLAY—AND FOUL 


HE Articles of War provide that 

“if any person in the navy 

strips off the clothes of or pil- 

lages or in any manner mal- 
treats any person taken on board a 
prize, he shall suffer such punishment 
as a court-martial may adjudge”; and 
conforming thereto the Naval Regula- 
tions require of every commander that 
he shall cause “all under his command 
to observe the rules of humane war- 
fare and the principles of international 
law.” 

These rules crystallize a practise of 
all civilized navies for probably three 
centuries, if not longer. They rest upon 
a certain marine chivalry—a brother- 
hood among sailors, who, being always 
battling with wind and water, in time 
developed a sort’ of free masonry 
which caused them mutually to extend 
helping hands when battles between 
themselves were decided, and never more 
readily than when the struggle was 
bitter and long. When one reads Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s story of the magnifi- 
cent fight of the little “Revenge” against 
a whole Spanish squadron, and pic- 
tures Sir Richard Grenville, bravest of 
the brave, brought wounded and dying 
on the deck of the enemy flagship, one 
always likes best that part of the story 
which tells how “the Spanish admiral 
used Sir Richard with all humanity and 
left nothing unattempted that tended 
to his recovery, highly commending his 
valor and worthiness, and greatly be- 
wailing the danger wherein he was”; 
albeit those were the days when the 
British mariner, prisoner to Spain, had 
little hope of a deliverance, save with 
the aid of the Holy Inquisition at its 
next auto da fé. There was another and 
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cogent reason why the fighting sailor 
preferred to treat his captives with 
humanity—rough in kind as it often 
may have been—and that was because 
he had no desire to imitate his mortal 
foe, the pirate. Victory and not plun- 
der was his aim. He fought the enemies 
of his country, but exterminated the 
enemies of the human race. As long as 
the first fought fair, he honored them 
as cordially as he despised the second. 
He would board valiantly and kill op- 
ponents with pike and cutlass, but when 
the resistance ended, no one walked the 
plank or was slaughtered in cold blood. 
‘He would not serve other honest sea- 
men in that way, and if his affair was 
with pirates, there were generally none 
left alive to be dealt with in any way. 


AVAL history is full of instances of 

the sailorman’s chivalric humanity. 
When the captured “Chesapeake” was 
taken to Halifax, her Captain Lawrence 
(“Don’t give up the ship”) was buried 
with military honors from those against 
whom he had fought. A British officer 
who was one of his pall-bearers later 
commanded the “Boxer” in her fight 
with our “Enterprise.” Mortally hurt, 
he sent his sword to the dying Ameri- 
can captain, who passed away with it 
in his hands. And then all the people 
of Portland, Maine, reverently received 
both bodies and buried them with equal 
honors, side by side. And there was 
Perry, after the Battle of Lake Erie, 
visiting the commander of the British 
squadron and offering sympathy and 
every available comfort; and at the 
subsequent funeral of the officers killed 


in action on both sides, their mess 
mates, British and American, walked 
two and two, while the drums and fifes 
of both squadrons, victor and van- 
quished, played the “Dead March” and 
the minute guns of all the ships sound- 
ed the requiem. 

In others of these happenings the 
very humor of them best shows the 
humanity. Captain Hull of our “Con- 
stitution” and Captain Dacres of H. 
M. S. “Guerriére” were friends before 
the war of 1812. One day in bantering 
one another over the merits of their 
respective ships, Dacres bet Hull a hat 
that if the two vessels ever should meet 
the British frigate would prove the 
stronger. Strangely enough they did 
afterward meet in battle. Dacres came 
alongside the “Constitution” to deliver 
his sword. There he found Hull at the 
side ladder grasping his hand and help- 
ing him on board. 

“Give me your hand, Dacres,” said 
Hull. “I know you’re hurt. No, I don’t 
want a sword from one who knows how 
to use it as well as you do. But Dacres” 
—by this time both had reached the 
quarterdeck—“Dacres, I’ll just trouble 
you for that hat!” 

And the surgeons of the “Constitu- 
tion” went on board the shot-riddled 
hull of the “Guerriére” and helped the 
wounded, until the water rose high 
within her, and then the boats of the 
victor took off every one before she sank. 

Half a century later Lieut. Com- 
mander James Jouett, U. S. N., com- 
manding the gunboat “Metacomet” at 
Mobile, was ordered by Admiral Far- 
ragut to go get the Confederate gun- 
boat “Selma,” which was making herself 
generally obnoxious. The ships were 
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pretty evenly matched and the fight was 
rather lively, but in the end the “Meta- 
comet” got the better of it and the 
captain of the “Selma” came to give up 
his sword. The captain’s name was 
Murphy, and in former days he had 
been an excellent officer of the United 
States Navy and known to everybody 
in it and especially to his most inti- 
mate friend Jouett as “Pat.” 

Jouett, who always had a fine taste 
for good living, had managed before 
the action to obtain from Pensacola 
some unusually toothsome supplies. 
juicy steaks and canvasbacks, sundry 
fluids of generous character, and so on. 
When the “Selma’s” flag came down he 
sent some orders to his steward and 
awaited the arrival of his enemy. “Pat” 
came over the gangway with great and 
mournful dignity. 

“Sir,” he began, “I have come with 
feelings of deep regret to offer my—” 

“Oh, get out, Pat,” broke in Jouett, 
gathering him under his arm. “I don’t 
want your sword. Come and get some- 
thing to eat.” 

And with that he dragged the as- 
tonished Murphy into his cabin, where 
an enticing table had been spread. “Pat” 
looked at it gravely—and hungrily. 


“Jim,” said he slowly, “if I had: 


known you had that yere grub, I would 
sho’ have surrendered long ago.” 

Most of us can remember, and Spain 
has not forgotten, the uniformly kind 
treatment accorded by the navy to its 
captives of the Spanish War. Admiral 
Cervera’s tendered sword was refused, 
the crew of the “Iowa” when he came 
on board cheered him, and the ward- 
rooms of the fleet stripped themselves to 
provide clothing. The Spanish officers 
were quartered at the Naval Academy 
under merely nominal restraint, and 
Annapolis made social lions of them. 
Nothing like rigor characterized the 
treatment of the enlisted men in their 
northern places of detention. As for 
individual episodes perhaps simple hu- 
manity reached its limit when the crew 
of one of our blockading ships on the 
Cuban coast having discovered that a 
lighthouse keeper, whose supplies had 
been cut off, could not get proper food 
for his sick baby,tregularly sent him 
every morning a can of condensed milk. 

The only attempt in modern times to 
set aside the sea rule of humanity was 
by the Committee of Public Safety dur- 
ing the French Revolution which issued 
a decree prohibiting the captains of war 
vessels from giving quarter. Evidence 
that it was ever obeyed is lacking. The 
enemy ignored it. And when the “Ven- 
geur” after her heroic fight with the 
“Brunswick” and the “Ramillies” ir 
succession, lay a dismasted and helpless 
wreck rolling heavily in the sea, but 
still serving her guns, the British ships 
which drew near to administer the coup 
de grace sent their boats instead of 
round shot and rescued four hundred 
of her people before she took her final 
plunge. 

Nothing is more strictly enjoined 
upon all civilized navies than that cap- 
tives must be treated with humanity, 
that their personal property must be 
preserved and protected, that they must 


be given properly cooked food and the 
use of whatever of their effects may be 
necessary for their health—and this is 
just as binding upon the captors as is 
the requirement that the prisoners be 
efficiently guarded and deprived of all 
means of escape and revolt. 

The German Empire gave its solemn 
adhesion to the International Conven- 
tion signed at the Hague on October 
18, 1907, wherein taking into considera- 
tion the eventuality of war and ani- 
mated “by a desire to further the in- 
terests of humanity and the growing 
demands of civilization” it agreed that 
“the lives of individuals and private 
property ... are to be respected.” 
How this has been observed on land the 
world knows and knowing has supped 
full of horrors. Ancient nations whose 
ambassadors had been insulted, or re- 
senting special acts of cruelty or bad 
faith or dealing with barbarians, mas- 
sacred their prisoners or sold them into 
slavery. But they left the poisoning of 
wells to the highly-cultured German of 
today. Cesar’s swift galleys boarded 
the Breton ships and killed every one 
on them, for the Veneti had been 
treacherous and had laid hands on the 
sacred persons of Roman ambassadors. 


But the pagan Cesar, “constitution- . 


ally lenient,” as Froude says, left to the 
Christian ruler who usurps his title the 
bloodlust which indiscriminately slaugh- 
ters the helpless wounded at sea. 


E are now face to face with ample 

proof that the rule of humanity has 
no existence in the Teuton mind. The sub- 
marines of Germany are running amuck 
—recklessly destroying friend as well 
as foe. They have not only sunk in- 
offensive passenger carriers, but they 
have shelled the non-combatants seek- 
ing safety in the boats. They have wil- 
fully and deliberately sunk vessels of 
mercy conveying food and supplies to 
the despoiled Belgians. And their 
crowning infamy is the repeated de- 
struction of hospital ships even when 
their own wounded were on board; per- 
sisting, says the International Red 
Cross Committee of Geneva in its vig- 
orous protest to the German Govern- 
ment, “in a resolution which is in con- 
tradiction to its humanitarian conven- 
tions which it has pledged itself sol- 
emnly to respect.” 

It has been well said that this note 
from the greatest humanitarian society 
in the world is a protest without prec- 
edent against an unprecedented crime. 

Now, it being manifest that Germany 
has put herself out of the sea brother- 
hood and its immemorial rule of hu- 
manity, what are we going to do about 
it? The demand for general reprisals— 
or rather retaliations—has been urgent 
in Great Britain since the Zeppelin at- 
tacks began, and Mr. Lloyd George is 
reported to have said that repayment 
will be made with compound interest. 
Whatever may be the case on land, the 
question on the sea is more of preven- 
tion than of punishment. Destroyers, 
depth bombs, sentinel airships and all 
the destructive apparatus now in use, 
not merely in large measure annihilate 


submarines but prevent" them. Can’ we 
apply another preventive? Our enemies 
abroad charge us with undue sentimen- 
tality—with failing to bring murderers 
and lynchers to justice, with condoning 
abuses and shortcomings which other 
nations sternly suppress, with exhibit- 
ing a mawkish and morbid sympathy 
for the outcast and degenerate, and 
generally with belonging to what 
Nietzsche calls the “botched and bun- 
gled”’ who substitute a weak and vacu- 
ous idealism for the healthy exercize 
and cultivation of the “will to power.” 
And it is further charged that we are 
over likely to exhibit our sentimentality 
to the pariah nation now arraigned at 
the world’s bar—to its encouragement 
and comfort. Are we? 

Contrast the following: 

(1) Not long ago a German subma- 
rine took off the crew of a merchant 
vessel and then sank her. The appar- 
ently rescued sailors were gathered on 
the submarine’s deck. The submarine 
closed her hatches and submerged, 
drowning every soul. 

(2) Since then a United States de- 
stroyer damaged a German U-boat so 
that she came to the surface. The rest 
is quoted from an official account made 
public by the Navy Department: 

The submarine’s hatch flew open and the 
Germans scrambled out, coatless and shoe- 
less, ready to swim for it. They lined up 
with hands in the air, shouting ‘“Kamarad !” 

The destroyer moved close up and heaved 
a line, which the Germans made fast. This 
was no sooner done than it became ap- 
parent some of the crew had opened the 
sea-cocks, for the submarine began to sink. 
The Germans leaped into the water. Some 
American bluejackets jumped into the sea 
to rescue the injured. As the last German 
was lifted aboard the hawser parted and 
the U-boat disappeared. 

Hot coffee and dry clothing were given 
the Germans, who were otherwise made 
comfortable for the run to the base. One 
of their number, a machinist, died on the 
way of shock and exposure. He was buried 
with full military honors from the deck 
of the destroyer, the American commander 
officiating at the funeral service. 

Are “full military honors”—such as 
we pay to men who have fought and 
died gloriously for their country and 
the very same which we wish we could 
give to our own sons lost in the destroyer 
torpedoed five hundred miles from land 
the other day—are these rightfully ac- 
corded to savages who kill women, chil- 
dren and the wounded? If so, on what 
theory? Do we mark our detestation 
not only of the ghastly brutalities, which 
have sickened every honest man who 
goes down to the great deep in ships, 
but of the treachery which scuttled the 
surrendered vessel and which since time 
immemorial has justified the sharpest 
retribution, by coddling the perpetra- 
tors with creature comforts? Is that 
preventive of future atrocities or just 
the reverse? 

The writer asked of a distinguished 
Italian officer of long experience with 
German militarists what effect on them 
such proceedings might be expected to 
have. His answer was, “They laugh at 
you.” 
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In 30 working-days, from date of order, this Owner occupied 120,000 square feet of the Austin Standard No. 3 Factory-Building shown above. 


Austin Standard No. 1, 60 
feet wide, Standard No. 2, 90 
feet wide, and standard No. 
3, 100 feet wide are erected 
complete, singly or in com- 
bination, in any reasonable 
length in multiples of 20 feet, 


Austin Standard 


Cover Large Areas 


WE take the entire responsibility for the 

satisfactory delivery of complete factory- 
buildings, guaranteeing our delivery schedule 
under a bonus and penalty contract. 
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ee The structural materials for Austin Standard 
Austin Standard No. 4, Factory-Buildings are under contract, in transit, |! 
sawtooth roof with 20 foot . . . 0,( 
har Sb dees panalig Atte and in stock ready for shipment and rapid |. | 
Standards Nos. 5, 6, and 7, erection. du 
typical foundries and heavy 
ees Sah, Wily Se Designs and details are ready for direct application to § O 
aisles 30 feet wide and center al : 
aisles 41, 47, and 57 feet your problem, or for such revision as may be necessary. PMs 
wide respectively, are erected Basic costs are known. All the preliminary work is done we 
complete, any length in mul- ° : . : 
a st ton toh end. and the Austin organization is ready. * 
ing-days from date of order. The Austin Company—A National Organization 
Cleveland 16210 Euclid Avenue Eddy 4500 
Detroit Penobscot Building Cherry 3894 
Indianapolis Merchants’ Bank Building Main 6428 
New York 217 Broadway Barclay 8886 
Pittsburgh House Building Court 1193 
Philadelphia Bulletin Building Spruce 1291; Race 4017 
Washington Bellvue Hotel Main 2550 
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This section shows how Austin Standard No. 3 Building can be extended laterally to any required width. By adding an extra monitor where the buildings join, Aust’! by 
Standard No. 3 can be built in any dimensions that are multiples of 20 feet in length and 50 feet in width. tare 
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In 55 calendar days, the entire building, 600 feet by 900 feet, 540,000 square feet, 


Factory-Buildings 
30 Working-Days 


ITHIN 30 working-days from the date- 

of-order we delivered complete 120,000 
uare feet of Austin Standard No: 3 Building. 
ypical interiors of this building are shown 
Ove, cross-sections in detail below. 


The schedule on this work called for the delivery of 
0,000 square feet in 90 working-days. We turned over 
e building, 900 feet by 600 feet, in 55 calendar days. 
ducing our schedule by more than one-half. 


Our proven ability to deliver factory floor-space cov- 
ing any reasonable area, and to deliver on time or ahead 
time, is being used by the United States Government, 
eGeneral Electric Company, Nordyke & Marmon and 
any other leading organizations. 


Write, phone or wire the office nearest the proposed work 


The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 











was ready for occupancy. 


In special work as well as 
Standard, Owners have found 
a certain sureness of results 
in retaining us to handle, 
from start to finish, industrial 
building problems of any size 
or kind. 


We do the engineering 
work, either in our office, or 
we lend you our engineers to 
act as a part of your staff, to 
develop your own ideas in 
your own plant. 


Unit responsibility, as de- 
veloped and applied to the 
production of industrial build- 
ings, means much to the 
manufacturer who needs a 
good buildirig, at a fair cost, 
delivered in quick time. 
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building shown above, nine Austin Standard No. 3 Buildings, 600 feet long, were placed side by side as shown in this section. 
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The entire building, 540,000 


Mare feet of well-lighted, clear-working factory floor space, was delivered in 55 calendar days. This cross-section shows five Austin Standard No. 3 Buildings. 
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THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 


A POPULAR REFERENDUM ON THE BARNARD STATUE AND FIVE OTHERS 


INCOLN is a live issue. We have 
called for a referendum of our 
readers on many questions of 
vital importance but they have 

never displayed a greater interest or 
more decided opinions than in response 
to the request we made in our issue of 
November 3 for an expression of opin- 
ion on the relative merits of the Lin- 
coln statues. The generous proposal 
of Charles P. Taft to send a replica 
of the new bronze statue by George 
Grey Barnard to be set up in Par- 
liament Square, London, started a 
violent controversy between those who 
like and those who dislike—say rather 
those who worship and those who abom- 
inate—this sculptor. This was to be ex- 
pected, for we have all remarked, with 
Hawthorne, “how invariably every 
sculptor uses his chisel and mallet to 
smash and deface the marble work of 
every other.” But that the controversy 
has spread so far beyond artistic cir- 
cles is surprizing and also encouraging, 
for we can only have a national art by 
having popular appreciation, and a 
monument to a national hero erected 


in a public place, whether Cincinnati or . 


London, must submit to public censor- 
ship. G. K. Chesterton in discussing 
the question of the acceptance of the 
Barnard statue by the British Govern- 
ment is careful to avoid passing any 
judgment on the work, for he has of 
course never seen it, but he as a con- 
servative and a democrat is naturally 
disposed to give more weight to the 
verdict of the public than to the opinion 
of an “advanced” group of artists. He 
says: 

Artists are proud of being unpopular. 
That sort of superior person is still su- 
perior to everybody, especially to the other 
artists of the school immediately preceding 
him. He contemns Whistler’s impression- 
ism but he copies Whistler’s impudence. 
oo It seems absurd that a thing should 
not be popular when its whole object is 
to be public. The most exquisite art may 
be a puzzle to the mere passerby but if it 
is elaborately erected on a pedestal, merely 
in order to impress him, it seems a pity 
* that it should only puzzle him. Art may 
not be meant as a mere reproduction of 
nature, but if an image is put up on pur- 
pose to commemorate Lincoln, it might not 
unreasonably remind us of him. If a public 
statue is only a private taste, it may much 
more properly be a private statuette. 
Lincoln would not perhaps have had 
much sympathy with any politician stand- 
ing on a stone pedestal and looking down 
on the pedestrians in the street. But he 
would have had even less sympathy with 
an artist standing on a spiritual pedestal 


and looking down on the citizens of the 


state. He might himself have been sur- 
prized at the New York statue of Liberty 
enlightening the world but he would have 
been even more amused at a Futurist 
statue, on the same scale, of Liberty mys- 
tifying the world. 

This then gives us justification—tho 
we needed it not—for our appeal to 
the readers of The Independent. Over 
twelve hundred voters took part in the 
referendum. It was made the subject 


of debate in many classes and clubs. 
Since not all of~our correspondents 
gave relative ranking to the whole six 
candidates we have converted the bal- 
lots into proportional preferences by 
multiplying the first choices by six, 
the second choices by five and so on 
down. The result of voting on the 
sculptor of the best statue of Lincoln 
is as follows: 
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The verdict of our readers is em- 
phatic. The statue of Lincoln by Au- 
gustus St. Gaudens which stands in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, is by long odds 
the favorite. Next :s that by J. Patrick 
in Edinburgh. Third in favor is the 
sitting figure by Gutzon Borglum in 
Newark, New Jersey. Fourth place is 
given to the new statue designed by 
Daniel Chester French for the Lincoln 
Memorial at Washington. Fifth is the 
Boston statue by Thomas Ball. Lowest 
of all in the estimation of our readers 

















Press Illustrating 


Of the 1205 preferential ballots cast, near- 
ly 600 favored the St. Gaudens statue first 


is that by George Grey Barnard, which 
is the present storm center. 

But the champions of Barnard make 
up in the warmth of their devotion for 
the fewness of their numbers. Here is 
one letter: 


Phidias saw in the rough Pentelicus rock 
the symmetrical lines from which he af- 
terward chiseled the classic figures of the 
Parthenon. Barnard saw his Lincoln in the 
rough, too, but somehow his chisel failed 
to follow the ideal lines of the ancient 
Greek. Our sculptor felt the spirit of de- 
mocracy guiding the hand that made his 
Lincoln look like the same Lincoln who 
gave us the Gettysburg speech, like the 
same Liucoln of tender, loving, human 
sympathies and living soul, who looked out 
beyond the vanities of personal adornment. 
Barnard has gotten away from the sham 
fine tailored and well groomed Lincoln and 
given us back the homespun, cowhide- 
booted, democratic Lincoln; he has told us 
that Lincoln’s wedges and maul were more 
potent at rail splitting than was the ham- 
mer of Thor at splitting the thunders of 
Jove. 

Let our critics fix up a Beau Brummell 
type of Lincoln statue, showing their ideal 
to have worn a boiled shirt and powdered 
wig if they want to, but we will stay by 
Barnard’s homely, dreamy-eyed ideal. 

KATHLEEN Boyp 

Traverse City, Michigan 


Let us hear next from one who once 
hated Lincoln but later learned to love 
him, from the retired bishop of West 
Texas who after the war rose from the 
plow to the episcopate: 


I vote for the Barnard Lincoln. First, 
because I hate shams and love the real, 
and this statue represents the real Lin- 
coln. The Lincoln who, as a great gawky 
boy, sprawled on the cabin floor before the 
fireplace, and by the light of a pine knot 
began with his books, without a teacher, at 
the foot of the ladder, and by indomitable 
pluck and dogged perseverance worked his 
way unaided to the top. 

It is the Lincoln who mauled rails, and 
thereby learned his first lessons in meeting 
and overcoming the knotty difficulties and 
discouragements that went before and fol- 
lowed after him at every stage of his 
career, in his grim determination to rise 
above the poverty in which he had been 
reared and to reach the high position to 
which he attained. 

None of the statues is so well calculated 
to produce this type of man as that by 
Barnard. A poor boy would give no more 
than a passing glance to the St. Gaudens 
statue. But he would stop and gaze at that 
of Barnard. He would, from time to time, 
come back to it, and say, “If that poor boy 
could do it, why not 1?’ And so he would 
be led to try. 

J. O. JOHNSTON 

Kenville, Texas S.C. V. A. 'N. Va. 

But, on the other hand, here is a 
man who saw Lincoln at just the pe- 
riod that Barnard represents and who 
takes the statue as a personal insult: 


I heard’ the debate at Quincy, Illinois. I 
have had the Carpenter Emancipation 
Proclamation in my house ever since you 
distributed the pictures. And my little girl 
five years old used to point to Mr. Lincoln 
and announce, “That is my papa.” In 
fact my neighbors and friends call me Mr. 
Lincoln. [Continued on page 600 
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The First Americans Who Have Fallen’ 
in France 


FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY A FRENCH SOLDIER WHO HAS FOUGHT IN THE TRENCHES SIDE BY SIDE WITH “LES 
AMERICAINS.” HE WRITES TO HIS “MARRAIN” TO THANK HER FOR LOOKING OUT FOR HIS WIFE AND CHILD. WITH 
WHOM HE HAS JUST SPENT A FURLOUGH. “I TOLD HER TO HAVE COURAGE, THAT THINGS WOULD SOON BE BETTER,” 
HE SAYS. “BUT, BELIEVE ME, MADAME, THIS IS NOT THE END OF THIS TERRIBLE WAR. I DO NOT EXPECT TO SEB 
THE END OF IT.” HIS NOTE IS IN PENCIL, WRITTEN IN SIMPLE, ILLITERATE FRENCH, BUT IT CARRIES THE BRAVE 
SPIRIT OF THE SOLDIERS OF FRANCE AND A STIRRING TRIBUTE TO OUR OWN MEN FIGHTING OVER THERE 


I came back from my furlough and reached here just in time 
to go into the trenches. You can well guess that I was ae spirited, 
but after a few days our courage came back. 

We are now right in the midst of the Americans, but I assure 
you we were in a quiet section till the moment the Bosches began 
lo get cross and started to altack the Americans to make them 
prisoners, and at the same time attacked us also. They killed 
some and we have had the honor of burying the first Americans 





papers. 
of us. 


them with I 








who have fallen in France. 


You will see this doubtless in the 
It is the ——— division and they have taken a photograph 
I tell you they are very good soldiers. 
render easily. They defended themselves to the death. We found 
Rote throats cut because they would not be taken pris- 

oners and the Rosches killed them. 


They do nol sur- 














OLD KING COAL 


TRATEGY, diplomacy, force, are 

factors in that Capital game 

called these days in certain in- 

dustries “The Government Will 
Get Us If We Don’t Watch Out.” Sub- 
tle give-and-take, the gloving’ of the 
hand, the iron shocks of secret impacts 
and the curious relationships of indi- 
viduals who fight and give no quarter 
yet greet and smile in clubs and at 
luncheons—these are the stuff of Wash- 
ington stories nowadays that are never 
told. 

The public—to illustrate—does not 
know that every Cabinet member has his 
Colonel House and the head of almost 
every bureau his Little Houses. It does 
not know the forces shaping publicity. 
It had no means of knowing, thus, the 
nicety with which Secretary McAdoo 
took to himself the glory for the pen- 
sion bill, which Judge Julian W. Mack 
. of Chicago, one of the score of Jews. 

by the way, for the first time — 
their rare and fine abilities to the Cap- 
itol, and a sub-committee reporting to 
Mr. Gompers, worked night and day 
for weeks to devise and frame. 


ND the public has heard rather lit- 

tle of Francis S. Peabody, former 
chairman of the Coal Production Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense. His real story is one of the 
many Washington stories that have 
never been told! 

And it has heard hardly more of 
Professor Harry Augustus Garfield— 
a big man, son of President Garfield, 
who is doing a big tide-rip job in di- 
recting certain currents in the subma- 
rine aquatic industrial sport which was 
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referred to heretofore, in the first 
paragraph. 

Now, the better to understand Gar- 
field let us glance at Peabody. 
Mr. Peabody, then, is a Yale man and 
a gentleman from Chicago. He went 
from Yale with a hundred dollars, in 
the general direction of Chicago; he 
came from Chicago, where he owns 
the Consumers’ Coal Company, one of 
the very largest in the world, with some 
hundred millions, more or less. Dr. Gar- 
field was and is a Williams College man, 
who when a boy, while his father was 
in the White House, was to the Wash- 
ington manner bred; and having stud- 
ied law, too, at Columbia, Oxford and 
The Inns of Court, London, was at 
various times a professor, which word 
meant, generally, before four belligerent 
nations drafted professors to head their 
war cabinets and one nation drafted a 
professor to lead the world, something 
akin to “profess” plus good vigorous 
Irish for “Sir.” 

Francis S. Peabody has a mar- 
velous faculty for manipulating men 
—it was fun to sit at his elbow 
and watch him manipulate the coal op- 
erators by him in Washington duly as- 
sembled, while he was having the time 
of his life shying his castor into the 
governmental ring, driving his coal- 
black horses with a certain air of mirth. 
He knows finesse, and I will take it on 
my own responsibility to bet that he 
knows bridge, chess and poker. He 
knows Stevensonania and has a set of 
which he is very proud, and he is a 
good golfer, a royal entertainer, and 
he can make an audience laugh at ver- 
itable ghosts of Sherman anti-trust laws, 


even. But Mr. Peabody’s knowledge of 
the classics is less than Dr. Garfield’s 
knowledge of coal (for Dr. Garfield 
was lawyer and syndicate manager in 
putting together two railroads in his 
native Ohio, to open up a new coal field, 
the Piney Fork Field), and his knowl- 
edge of patriotism is less than his 
knowledge of the classics; and tho he 
was forceful and fascinating as chair- 
man of the Coal Production Commit- 
tee, the President, who likes not to 
play a dummy hand, made him master 
of pyrotechnics and explosives—and 
made Dr. Garfield the Fuel Adminis- 
trator. 


HUS we came to have a Professor 

of Coal. 

And there still persisted, despite the 
personification of Fate in the chin of 
that other professor, the President, a 
notion that this professor merely pro- 
fest and smiled and sirrah’d! 

And there was mirth, thus, in the 
mouths of the capricious. 

But when the men on the coal-black 
horses went riding down the line they 
came up against a statuesque and finely 
poised individual who knew enough 
Latin to be able to swear in a language 
that was Greek to them. They found 
him to be. terse and unacademic; in 
action, however, quite open to reason; 
a big man physically, with ‘large hu- 
manitarian and business interests, with 
an excellent executive mind and in his 
big shoulders and chest a tremendous 
lot of unexpected force. 

I found him first in his office in the 
old Hotel Gordon, with Mr. Hoover. 
And the other day I found him in an 
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office that was, till the Government 
commandeered it, an excellent corner 
residence. There, having got thru a 
busy hallway, past watchladies and 
others on duty, I got to the head of 
the staircase, to a landing that afford- 
ed a graphic and illuminative instance 
of the difficulties that confront an ad- 
ministrator in these the pioneer days 
of our war. To the right—as you sit 
in this pink little niche of a noisy hall- 
way—there are doors. To the left there 
are doors. You are sitting in a door- 
way, facing double-doors. To the right 
are stenographers, busy. To the left 
are stenographers. There are stenog- 
raphers in front of you and behind you, 
even in the fine large room with the 
great eighteen-foot carved mantle and 
the large old oil painting there above 
the big fireplace, on the walls whose 
paper is like tapestry. There are sten- 
ographers everywhere, and office boys 
twisting up and down the “maids’ back 
stairway,” racing to and fro over the 
bare boards, tripping, incidentally, over 
three old dodgers doubtless from mine 
fields somewhere in the West—doubt- 
ing Thomases finding much to smile at, 
a little disturbed at this, the majesty 
of the U. S. A.! 

“But this,” said Dr. Garfield, in his 
office, rising, “is only temporary. We 
shall be moving again, very soon.” 

He took his seat there in the middle 
of the “front bedroom,” at his desk 
beneath the chandelier. 

I said, “You’re busy—” 

“Very busy,” smiling. 

“Well, all I want to know,” I told 
him, “is how this problem of yours 
comes home to you—” 








How to Run the Range 


Reduce hours of running stove. 

Running stove to heat tank wa- 
ter is not economical. Save the 
water. : 

Use fireless cookers. 

Keep smoke passages in stove 
clean. If scraper is lost, get an- 
other. 

Break lumps of coal to egg size. 

Dampers are secret of saving. 

When stove must be run hours a 
full fire-box carefully controlled 
by dampers is more economical. 

With a big fire a little air is 
needed over coal as well as thru it. 
If soft coal is used allow just 
enough air to come thru to make 
flames so short they will not reach 
second row of lids. 

Close the top draft damper 
when the flames get shorter than 
the first row of lids. 

Save bits of coal from ashes; 
use when fire is hot. 

When fire is well started close 
damper as much as possible. 

To carry fire over night fill fire- 
box, cover tightly with ashes, close 
all dampers. To start, open damp- 
er below grate and one in stove 
pipe, break up coke in fire-boz, rat- 
tling into ash-pan. 



































© G. V. Buck 

The Fuel Administrator, Harry A. Garfield 
“This problem of ours—and our 

hopes—?” 


“yes, and expectancies!” 

He settled his hands together, a keen 
gray-eyed, impresive figure. 

“Coal and coke, oil and natural gas,” 
he said, evenly, swiftly, straight to the 
point, “all come in, but just now the 
important thing—the thing the public 
is most concerned about, with the war 
on, and winter approaching, and the 
heaviest of demands on our industrial 
establishments, is coal.” 

“And the problem—?” 

“The problem is how best to con- 
tinue the normal and usual supply of 
coal to the domestic consumer and at 
the same time furnish coal needed in 
essential war industries, by the Govern- 
ment for usual and for extraordinary 
war purposes, and, as far as possible. 
to supply it to plants not directly con- 
cerned in the prosecution of the war— 
those in the so-called non-essential in- 
dustries.”’ 

He paused a moment, spoke apolo- 
getically for using the English lan- 
guage hurriedly—pointing out “Of 
course there will be surplusage, which 
you must trim out’’—then he went on 
with convincing clarity and direct- 
ness. 


—— first thing to do,” he said, “ob- 
viously is to look out for the Gov- 
ernment’s supply of coal’—which, it 
might be added in passing, is in itself 
a very large order! For it means that 
every ship of our steadily increasing 
navy—every ship and every transport 
—recurring irregularly, without warn- 
ing, usually, needs coal and must at 
once have it, unless it happen, of 


course, to be an oil burner. And much 
of this coal, incidentally, is low vola- 
tile, or smokeless, of particular kind. 
which by no means all mines can sup- 
ply. 

“The army needs large quantities 
next. Much is needed for other gov- 
ernmental agencies’—the lighthouses 
to take a random example. They need it 
bagged and shoved in thru their very 
windows, as it were! “Then come the 
other needs—the war industries; do- 
mestic needs; public utilities.’’ 

He paused again to point out that 
domestic needs and public utilities may 
well be coupled together since, more and 
more, in direct ratio to the scarcity of 
kitchen labor, Americans are taking 
refuge in apartments and are depend- 
ent therefore upon gas and electricity 
~- “Nor can you separate public utili- 
ties from manufacturing,” he added, in- 
sistently, “and from the problems of 
transportation.” 

“But the need of coal is patent,” he 
pointed out, smiling. 

“The task of the Coal Administra- 
tion,” I suggested, “is to meet that 
need?” 

He nodded and his fine face settled. 
“Yes,” he said succinctly. 


OW it goes without saying that there 

are all sorts of reports raising 
their heads here and there to indicate 
that production has fallen off. As com- 
pared with previous years, however, 
production fell off when the coal men 
were in charge and the labor situation 
at least once was wofully disturbed. 
And the labor situation has been from 
the start, it is worth stating here from 
the writer’s own knowledge, a terrible 








How to Run the Furnace 


Study directions. If lacking, send 
to maker for them. 

Keep ashes clean under grate. 

Keep a full fire pot, level with 
bottom of firing door, thinner if 
draft is poor or coal fine; thinner 
if weather is warm, with no ash 
on grates if cold. 

Attend furnace as regularly as | 
you attend meals. 

Anticipate demand for heat; 
“nushing” is wasteful. 

Small charges of coal, at more 
frequent intervals, are most eco- 
nomical. But do not shake, slice or 
poke fire frequently. 

Shaking and cleaning twice a 
day is enough. Stop shaking when 
it begins to be bright under grate. 

A fresh fire or a large fire re- 
quires air thru door damper. 

To check fire close ash-pit door, 
open check draft in pipe. Never 
check by leaving firing door open. 

Main damper in smoke pipe 
should be partly closed if draft is 
too strong for control by check- 
draft. 

Sift the ashes. 

Use weather strips, double win- 
dows, pipe covering, heating drums, 
extra radiators. 
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one to handle. The Coal Production 
Committee itself settled about two hun- 
dred strikes. And about a month ago 
strikes had been so epidemic that 
whereas the country as a whole—all in- 
dustries—in normal times had on av- 
erage only about thirty-five strikes a 
month, there was then, an average for 
several months, so the Department of 
Labor ascertained, of more than 350. 
It is little wonder thus, that Dr. Gar- 
field, in going straight at his difficulties, 
and that is characteristic of the man, 
mentioned labor first. 

“The difficult problems are two,” he 
said, “and the first of these two is 
labor.” 

“And the second?” 

“The second,” he said somehow a 
little differently, “is car supply.” 

He went on: 

“The miners thruout the country,” 
he said, “are, for the most part, co- 
operating with the Government in a 
very satisfactory way. We have ap- 
pealed to their loyalty with success. 
And we realize that now is no time to 
settle labor and capital questions by re- 
sort to drastic measures.” 

“In other words—?” 


‘TN other words,” he said succinctly 
and his eyes narrowed a little, “the 
Fuel Administration, like the Govern- 
ment generally, takes the position that 
in time of war there should be no util- 
ization of the occasion either to extend 
the union or to fight the union.” 

He paused just a second. For he had 
enunciated — what congressmen and 
many others have long been looking for, 
asking for—the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward labor. It was not be- 
lieved there was any “attitude.” 

“When I find a disturbed condition 
in a labor field,” he went on, “I notify 
the coal operators and the miners to 
come here and méet one another face 
to face and confer with me and with 
one another. We always begin these 
conferences with the assumption that 
the mines must be kept con- 


assumption, as he says, that the mines 
must be kept going as they have never 
gone before. We must think of him, 
thus, as a man of force, a powerful cap- 
tain in the current of industrial produc- 
tion. It is he, in fact, who is forcing the 
railroad situation, forcing it to come 
out from under its ivy camouflage; it 
is he who is (these are merely the 
writer’s conclusions) not averse at all 
to the new draft program exempting, 
pending codperation, the men in certain 
industries. 

“Production must be increased,” he 
said, skirting skilfully many a danger- 
ous point. “We will allow nothing to 
stand in the way of that result.” 

There was a little pause. 

“And now,” I suggested, “car sup- 
ply—please!” 

“So far as car supply is concerned,” 
he said, “the transportation facilities 
have been enormously strained by the 
increase in manufacturing. One has 


only to glance at the export statistics. 


and at the figures for domestic produc- 
tion to realize that never before has the 
United States been called upon to 
transport so many commodities. Cars 
that normally were intended for coal 
are being used for all sorts of manu- 
factured products.” 

He went on—and in reading all he 
said it should be remembered that he 
was speaking, not after, but more than 
a week before the railroads announced 
their plan for pooling of the eastern 
roads: 

“It is plain that we must get along 
with transportation facilities as they 
are. For there isn’t time to add mate- 
rially to the trackage, nor to build 
bridges, nor to add to the number of 
locomotives and cars. The problem is” 
—his forefinger came down graphically 
to an imaginary point on his knee—“to 
make efficient use of what we have.” 

Then he added: “The railroad men 
are alive to the necessity. The railroad 
War Board has been dealing with the 
problem. It may be necessary to re- 


strict the use of the cars and to give 
priority to food and fuel and other 
commodities essential to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It isn’t merely a ques- 
tion of cars, but it is a question of the 
joint use of truckage by competing 
roads, and the pooling of coal so as to 
enable trains starting, say, from the 
Pittsburgh district to drop off car after 
car as is necessary as they progress, 
say, toward the Northwest.” 


T is hard to apprehend what is in the 

mind of a man one is interviewing, 
and hardly fair perhaps to suggest 
that Dr. Garfield had in mind two fac- 
tors that might rouse suggestions such 
as these above: In the first place an 
eminently successful plan for lake and 
tidewater pooling of all coal destined 
for shipment reduced classifications 
from literally hundreds to only a very 
few. Coal is deposited at these pools 
just as money is deposited in a bank, 
with different kinds assembled on par- 
ticular tracks, so that all a transport 
needs do if wants, say, low volatile, 
is to take the cars waiting there. The 
other sustained suggestion for pooling 
has been advocated consistently for a 
long time by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. It has been described by Com- 
missioner Davies in The Independent 
and presupposes the Government’s tak- 
ing over all the coal produced for dis- 
tribution, to pool it and distribute it. 

“What is happening now,” he said. 
“is that the classifications are so many 
that when you start with a trainload 
of coal there is constantly delay by 
reason of cutting out cars of different 
kinds, making it difficult to get ahead. 
Now if all these classifications except 
a few—say gas coal, coking coal, etc. 
—were wiped out the problem would be 
tremendously simplified. 

“It may be necessary,” he said con- 
clusively, at last, “to restrict the use 
of cars and to give priority to food and 
fuel and other commodities essential 
to the prosecution of the war.” 

He paused. Doubtless he was 








tinuously at work and the pro- 
duction must be kept in the 
ascendency.” 

His attitude, toward oper- 
ators and miners both, is not 
a complaisant one. He can set- 
tle his jaw, close his heavy fist 
and bring it down atop his 
desk, so operators testify, quite 
as conclusively as that other 
professor, the President. 

That, in fact, is a striking 
thing about this man. Time 
after time he has telegraphed 
coal operators or told them, 
“If you don’t open and oper- 
ate your mine the Government 
will take it over,” and yet Dr. 
Garfield, were you to meet him 
in a parlor, note his fine brow 
and clear, sensitive, mobile 
skin, talk to him of art and 
literature, would astound you 
with his gentleness. And he 
has talked to miners quite 
as frankly, in idiom to 
them quite as understand- 
able. He starts with the 








VALE 1917 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Good-by! Good-by, thou saddest of sad years! 
Full hast thy cycle been of human tears, 
And teeming with the tribulations sore 


Of hideous War, 


And yet from out thy flaming Hell of Wo 
Some gifts of Hope have risen all aglow 


With pride, and fraught with gain, 
Despite thy pain: 


The Hosts of Heroes unafraid to die 


For Liberty; 


The countless ranks of Men of sturdy heart 
Ready to do their sacrificial part 


To ease the stress 
Of other men’s unrighteousness ; 


The strivings of the Human Soul to do 
Innumerable deeds of Service true 

To lift the world from out its sorrow vast 
To Peace, and Love, and Brotherhood at last! 
I’ll hold thee in remembrance for thy Good, 
And not upon thy grievous Evils brood. 


aware that the Food Admin- 
istration Counsel was waiting 
to the right of him, the three 
old operators there in the 
waiting room, to the front of 
him, transportation agents, an 
official from the Bureau of 
Mines, others, all about, plus 
a day’s unanswered lettets. 

I rose. 

But he beckoned me down 
and smiled. “You spoke of ex- 
pectancies!” 

“You'll solve your problems, 
that’s one expectancy,” I ven- 
tured. 

He rose, smiling. 

“At least,” he said, “we ap- 
preciate what the problems 
are. ” 

He put out his hand: 

“And we know that each is 
well on the way to solution.” 

Then he bowed. 

It seemed characteristic for 
him to end an interview thus 
pleasantly. 











Washington, D. C. 
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International Film Paul Thompson 

TAKING IT EASY IN THE TRENCHES 
An Anzac dugout where the men can read or have a friendly Get a daily paper and read all about the war! The poilus 
game. Anzac stands for Australian and New Zealand Army Corps’ cluster eagerly at this newstand down in the French trenches 


Internatiwnal Kulm . Underwood & Underwood 

SOMEWHERE UNDER FRANCE 
This halfway station to the first line trenches in France is Verdun-—above ground—no longer evists. But underneath Verdun 
used chiefly by American soldiers being sent to the front is a whole trench city. This soldier’s theater is one of its structures 
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SURGEON-GENERAL GORGAS INSPECTS THE ARMY CAMPS 
“Insufficient clothing in winter weather with consequent prevalence of pneumonia resulting in many deaths, overcrowding of tents 
causing disease to spread, incomplete hospital facilities, bad sanitation’’—these are camp conditions reported by the Surgeon-General 
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The Independent NEWS-~PICTORIAL Harpers Weekly 

Sr a a neni steadiness 
AMERICAN GIRLS HELPING BUILD UP DEVASTATED FRANCE 


Pictoriai Press 


LOADING UP THE 
SUPPLY TRUCK 
At Blérancourt, Aisne, 
is the American Fund 
for French Wounded’s 
first distribution cen- 
ter for civilian relief. 
Motor trucks go out 
from it each day with 
furniture, clothing, 
household utensils and 
even livestock for the 
people who are coming 
back to their ruined 
homes and trying to 
begin life there again. 
American women vol- 
unteers load and drive 
the trucks, distribute 
supplies and help the 
people with their work 


Pictorial Prees 


Harris & Ewing 
A RED CROSS HOME AND SCHOOL FOR WAR ORPHANS 





International Film 
“IT’S GOOD TO BE 
HOME AGAIN” 


The old French peas- 
ant is thanking the 
“A mericaine colle- 
gienne” who_ helped 
her to get settled once 
more in her own cot- 
tage, fortunately left 
standing by the Ger- 
man invaders. Most of 
the homes have not 
fared so well. In vit- 
lage after village the 
reconstruction must 
begin with nothing 
but a few remnanta 
of walls, not a stick 
of furniturc in them. 
silent deserted ruin» 


IT’S A FETE DAY FOR THE FRENCH PEASANTS WHEN THE RELIEF TRUCK COMES TO DISTRIBUTE SUPPLIBS 
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THE CASE AGAINST SMOKES). 


BY GEORGE J. FISHER, M.D. 


S it harmful to smoke? Does 

smoking rest one or docs it tend 

to make a man irritable? What is 

the cffect of a habit which is so 
general? Does it decrease efficiency? 
Does it lower vitality? These are ques- 
tions I have tried to find an answer for. 
No one had. in my judgment given an 
adequate answer to them. I approached 
the question dispassionately, for I am 
not fanatic about the matter. I simply 
wanted to know the truth so that I 
would know how to advise young men 
accurately. 

For the past four years I have had 
a series of experiments made at the 
Y. M. C.. A. College at Springfield, 
Massachusctts, under the direction of 
Prof. Elmer Berry, upon young men 
between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-five, men of exceptional physical 
vigor who were being trained as phy- 
sical directors. The plan in the experi- 
ments was to use smokers and non- 
smokers alike so as to note the effect of 
smoking on each, to have them go thru 
a given test first without smoking and 
then try the same test after smoking. 
As a rule we used a single cigar or a 
cigaret. 

In our first experiment we tested the 
effect of smoking a cigar on the heart 
rate and blood pressure. A single cigar 
increased the heart rate and blood pres- 
sure. The most significant thing about 
this experiment was the apparcnt dis- 
turbance to the heart in that it took 
some considerable time for the heart te 
return to normal, longer than we could 
wait to measure. 


N the next experiment a year later 

we tried to go into this problem fur- 
ther and gave a series of exercizes be- 
fore and after smoking, taking as be- 
fore the heart rate. This series of tests 
revealed as did the others that smokers 
have a higher heart rate than non- 
smokers and that the return to normal 
after exercize is much delayed after 
smoking. For illustration, in 74 out of 
118 smoking tests, or 62.72 per cent, 
the heart rate was increased and did 
not return.to normal in fifteen minutes. 
In 72 out of 74 tests in which the men 
did not smoke fully 97 per cent did 
return to normal in less than fifteen 
minutes, the average time being only 
five minutes. The smoker does not be- 
come fully habituated to smoking. 

At the same time that the latter test 
was given some tests in muscular pre- 
cision were made by having the men 
draw lines with a pen on a chart be- 
tween narrow columns. Every time the 
sides were touched an error was regis- 
tired. To test, the large muscular co- 
ordinations the men were required to 
lunge ai a target with a fencing foil. 
In these two tests all the men showed 
a loss in precision. This was a great 
surprize to us. I did not dream that a 
single cigar or the smoking of two 
cigars which were used in the target 
thrust would show any appreciable 
effect. 


This led us in our next experiment 
to make some experiments on the effects 
of smoking upon baseball pitching. 
Twelve men, all baseball players, both 
smokers and non-smokers, were used. 
The men in the tests had ten throws 
at a target which were recorded. Then 
each thrower smoked a cigar, taking 
thirty minutes for the purpose, after 
which they had ten more throws which 
were recorded. In another test the men 
rested in the thirty minute interval in- 
stead of smoking. In another test the 
men smoked two cigars, using sixty 
minutes between the throws. In this way 
it was clearly discovered what effect 
resting or smoking one cigar or smok- 
ing two cigars had upon accuracy in 
pitching. An official baseball was used, 
fast, straight balls were thrown, the 
men winding up for the throw as base- 
ball pitchers do. The chart on this-page 
shows the group averages of the men 
in Test A after smoking one cigar, in 
Test B after smoking two cigars, in 
Test C when resting and not smoking. 
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In Test A, after smoking one cigar, 

, there was a loss of twelve per cent in 
accuracy. In Test B, after smoking two 
cigars, there was a loss of 14% per 
ernt. In Test C, during which no cigars 
were smoked, there was an increase in 
accuracy of nine per cent, so that the 
real effect of the smoking should be 
judged by comparing the scores made 
after a rest and those after smoking. 
We then determined upon a further 
test of codrdination and because of the 
interest in the war we selected rifle 
shooting. The Wesson Revolver Club 
Range of Springfield was used and Mr. 
Wesson furnished the rifles and ammu- 
nition. Five shots at a target twenty 
yards distant*were fired, then either a 
rest or smoking was indulged in, then 
five more shots were fired. The prone 
position was used. Five tests were made 
in the first test; the men rested thirty 
minutes between the two periods of 
shooting. In the second the men smoked 
one cigar, in the third test two cigars 
were used in a period of sixty minutes, 
in the fourth test two cigarets were 
used, in the fifth the men again rested. 


Briefly the results were these. In test 
number one, when the men did not 
smoke, they showed an increase in ac- 
curacy of seven per cent. In the second 
test, after smoking one cigar, there was 
a loss in accuracy of 4.8 per cent. In 
the third test, in which the men smoked 
two cigars, there was a loss in accuracy 
of six per ment. In the fourth experi- 
ment, after smoking two cigarets, there 
was a loss in scoring of 1.8 per cent. 
In the fifth experiment, in which the 
men did not smoke, there was a gain in 
accuracy. 


HESE tests which I have been hav- 

ing made, covering a number of 
years, are exceedingly interesting. I do 
not claim they are conclusive. 

As far as we have gone, however, we 
seem to be compelled to believe that 
smoking is not beneficial. It quickens 
the heart rate, affects in slight degree, 
the blood pressure, disturbs the circu- 
latory apparatus so that it takes some 
considerable time for the heart to re- 
turn to normal. Smoking affects muscu- 
lar precision in such fine movements as 
writing and in such larger movements 
as lunging at a target with a fencing 
foil or in baseball pitching and also in 
rifle shooting. 

These experiments were made upon 
men twenty-one to twenty-five of un- 
usual physique, men accustomed to 
smoking and those unaccustomed; 
both groups were affected and in all 
the experiments there was a remarkable 
consistency in the character of the re- 
sults obtaincd. The case seems to be 
against tobacco. 

In the light of such facts as these 
what should be our attitude in furnish- 
ing tobacco to soldiers? If smoking dis- 
turbs the heart, what effect will it have 
on endurance? If smoking affects ac- 
curacy in baseball pitching, what will 
be the effect upon bomb throwing? If 
smoking makes for inaccuracy in lung- 
ing at a target. what will be the effect 
in lunging at an enemy with a bayonet? 
And if men, after smuking, do not shoot 
as well at twenty yards, what will be 
the result at a greater distance? 

These experiments were made in a 
well-ventilated place in each instance 
and after the men had smoked but one 
or at most two cigars, and two cigars 
were more severe than one. Most men 
do not stop with one or two cigars, but 
have a tendency toward many in a day. 

I am not willing to say that soldiers 
should not smoke. Those habituated to 
it seemingly get great comfort from 
smoking. I do not believe, however, that 
we should encourage them to smoke in- 
cessantly- nor incite the young soldier 
who has never smoked to indulge. I am 
wondering whether special funds for to- 
bacco are wise and I question the wis- 
dom of placing tobacco in every com- 
fort kit. We take it for granted that 
a soldier will smoke. We are urging 
him to do so, and incidentally I believe 
we are doing harm. 

New York City 
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PHANTASMS OF WAR 
Sugar 


BY AMY’ 


“There is no sugar,” said my cook, 

“Even the sugar-bowls are all empty.” 

“There is no sugar,” said the grocer, 

“And it is impossible to say when there will be any.” 


No sugar! 
It is inconceivable. 
We have always had sugar. 
From Liverpool to Nagasaki, 
From Odessa to Buenos Ayres. 
Peoples may differ as to creeds and customs, 
But the whole world agrees about sugar. 
Tea, chocolate, coffee: 
That is character, or perhaps, climate. 
But sugar! 
ump. 
Granulated. 
Powdered. 
Cut into slabs by mechanical processes. 


Sliced from sugar loaves with a kitchen knife. 
Melted, 


Run off as molasses, 

Strained thru silver sifters, 

Stirred into puddings, 

Beaten up with whips, 

Coral tinted and sprinkled over meringues. 

Why, the word means honey, 

And yellow striped bees across a slant of sunshine! 

Through the twisted letters, becs crawl, 

Emerging from a fox-glove bell, 

Striking the magnificence of gold and black against its 
spotted mauve. 

Humming-birds quiver before nasturtiums, 

Vibrating—grecn—red—black—green. 

Long tongues spear the heart of nasturtiums. 

A handful of seeds, 

A penny packet to turn into sugar. 

And yet there is none! 

Not a pinch at the bottom of any of the sugar-bowls. 


What is Cuba doing, 

Or Brazil? 

Are all the sugar-canes cut down? 

Where are the pointed hats 

And the red bandannas? 

Where are the stevedores, 

With rings in their ears, 

Carrying long sugar-sacks up a wooden plank? 
Where are the chains and the donkey-engines 
Dumping sugar into holds? 

What is the Panama Canal thinking of 

Not to open free to the sugar ships? 

One, two, three, four, five, 
Tally = your chalk on an old board as they swing them 


own. 

Skin the eyes of the look-out, 

Snap him into a taut wire 

Spearing for submarines. 

Scrutinize the barometer 

A hundred times a day. . 

Set your forc-foot dancing thru the blue, hot sea 
So fast, it cuts a swimming eel fairly amidships, 
Severs him double, 

And skims thru his division 

Point perfect for Long Wharf. 


Wide plains, 

With little red balls under them. 

Beets like a hidden pavement under the plains. 
A Roman floor forsooth! 

Do mosaics have any colors to equal these? 
Red as the eyes of cats in firelight, 

As carbuncles under a lemon moon, 

As the sun swirling out of a foggy sky. 
Round as apples, 

Footed as tops, 

You spin yourselves deep into the earth 
And swell and fatten. 

Sugar in a crimson coat, 
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Leaping, green-feathered, at the sun, 

Waving and flickering, 

Tempting the rabbits. 

Top-shaped bcets 

Taking their ease in open cars. 

Rail-run beets, slowly jerking and stopping, 
Progressing across a continent. 

The refincries would give gold for you, 

The groceries are gaping. 

Hurry, Beets! 

Or we shall repudiate you and take to carrots. 
Your little pointed noses will all go out of joint, 
And you will rot on sidings 

If you wait too long. 


Sugar! 

Sugar! 

Tali blue cones of sugar 

Gazing down from the shelves of grocers’ shops. 

Lines of sugar-barrels ranged on the wide floors of ware- 
houses. 

Soft little five-pound sacks of sugar, 

Yielding as a kitten when you lift them. 

Sugar cubes crowning cut-glass dishes. 

Sugar oozing out of fruits and trees, 

Heaping 54 in flowers, 

Dripping from the legs of insects. 

Cinnamon, allspice, mace, and nutmeg, 

But above all, 

Sugar! 

Think of the desserts of a century. 

Think of the currant cakes and cookies, 

Of the syllabubs, and tarts, and pastries. 

Imagine all civilization crystallized into sugar: 

Shervets of Smyrna and India, 

Almond paste of Germany, 

Brioches and ba-bas of France, 

Bath-buns and plum-cake of England. 

Reflect on the delicacy of syrups—rose—mulberry, 

On the grace of candied violets, 

On the square vigor of peppermint drops, 

On the exotic taste of Turkish delight. 

Consider the honey and eels of ancient Rome, 

The sweet poisons of the Renaissance, 

ree stirring his coffee and manceuvring wooden sol- 

iers, 

Hawthorne buying black-jacks 

On his way to his office 

In the Salem Custom House. 

Stirrup-cups and christenings, 

Wakes, and weddings, and festivals. 

Sugar in spirit-boats adrift on the rivers of Japan; 

Confections hammered into coffins and sealed in halls of 
painted granite; 

Sweetened wine, poured upon the feet of idols, 

Cooled by the faint wind of feathered fans; 

Sweetened bread, eaten to the sound of chanting, 

Turned flesh and symbol at the tinkling of a bell. 

Out of chaos to candy: 

A march of sugar. 

From East to West, 

Marching in the pouches of the immigrants. 

Wars were fought for the Spice Islands, 

Now war has revenged itself in sugar. 


Dust sticks to the wheels of the factories, 

The wharves are deserted, 

The freight cars are heaped with ammunition. 
So the order of the world is changed: 

Sugar first, 

And afterwards? 


The sugar-bowls are all empty, , 

And the grocer says he does not know when he will be able 
to fill’ them. 

Ah well, my friends, these things do not really matter. 

There is still the thunder-colored aconite, 

And gentian, and rue, for bees. 

And there are still the blood-skinned beets, 

Waiting to be crushed, pulped, and eaten. 

Thunder-sugar—blood-sugar— 

Monumentum ere perennius. 

War! 
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THE ELECTION OF LINCOLN 


So I felt scandalized by your picture and 
am glad to know that Robert Lincoln feels 
just as I do. Mr. Lincoln and all his in- 
timate friends, I think, were satisfied with 
Carpenter’s picture. I am not satisfied with 
any, but like the Chicago one best. That 
neck of Mr. Lincoln in your picture of a 
few months ago is a sure enough cartoon. 

JAMES RALEY 

San Antonio, Tewvas 

We have also the testimony of a feminine 
eye-witness of the Lincoln-Douglas debate: 

As a girl of thirteen I once saw and 
heard our immortal Lincoln. It was during 
the senatorial campaign of 1858. My father 
had been a member of the Illinois legisla- 
ture in 1856 and 1857, representing for his 
district the young Republican party. 

Lincoln was then a member of the 
Springfield Bar and the astute and trusted 
adviser of the hard-pushed Republicans. 
My father’s acquaintance with him at that 
time laid the foundation for a lifelong rev- 
erent and admiring affection for the great 
man, and the children of his family grew 
up loving and honoring him. To have stood 
before him and listened to his earnest words 
and to have been able to carry ever after 
the memory of the face and form I count 
one of the important experiences of my 
life. The Barnard statue, as it appears 
from the printed reproductions, seems to 
me a gross and impertinent caricature to 
be characterized precisely by the words 
which Mr. Robert Lincoln has used. 

Maupbe LitTtLE Macy 

Grinnell, Iowa 


A retired lieutenant-colonel of the United 
States Army who knew Lincoln says: 

Almost four years I was a Lincoln sol- 
dier. I shook hands with him in 1861, saw 
him at Antietam in 1862, saw him twice 
at Fredericksburg in 1863 and again in 
1865, near Petersburg. Barnard may have 
the Lincoln soul in his younger manhood, 
but he has made a disgraceful botch of 
Lincoln the President, the kind of a Lin- 
coln the world wants to hear about and 
remember. A. WaTRovus 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

We must, of course, give precedence to 
the few now living who remember the 
martyred President as he was: 

In the fall and winter of 1862-3 I had 
charge of a ward of wounded men in the 
Patent Office Hospital. In those days the 
President held occasional evening recep- 
tions for the public, called then “levees.” 
Going, with one of my nurses, on a certain 
occasion, I had several opportunities to 
study the face and form of Lincoin—twice 
as he stood in the reception line, once as 
he sat alone in another room, and again 
in the great East Room as he chatted with 
Secretary Chase and his daughter. Memory 
recalls the impression of strength, dignity, 
nobility. Nothing in the Barnard statue, 
either in face or form, corresponds to this 
recollection. Nor indeed do any of the 
statues you present fully meet this mental 
image—those of St. Gaudens and Borg- 
lum perhaps coming nearest. Surely the 
English people must wish to see Lincoln 
as he was in the days of the Civil War, 
and certainly the Barnard statue does not 
so represent him. 

Witu1am Hoyt CoLEMAN 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Graham, superintendent of the New 
York State Women’s Relief Corps Home, 
reports that Mrs. Graham, who saw Lin- 
coln several times in Washington, prefers 
the St. Gaudens statue, and he adds: 

Let me say to Mr. Barnard that no man 
who ever swung an ax or sledge assumes 
the cringing clodhopper attitude shown by 
the bent knees of his statue; nor do men 
who have been active physically or as pub- 
lic speakers, and who have red blood in 
their veins, when standing, take the pusi- 
tion given the hands. 

Our doctor’s criticism is that such a posi- 


(Continued from page 591) 


tion is feminine. In my opinion, the shape 
of the head and the expression of the face 
is second only, among the statues shown, 
to the French statue, in its unlikeness to 
the man. (He never posed.) I regret to 
learn that this statue is to occupy so 
prominent a place in Washington. 
Oxford, New York J. S. Granam 


The Quartermaster of the Phil Sheridan 
Post No. 4, G. A. R., sends us a vote for 
Barnard and also a Lincoln anecdote. But 
are we to understand that the Barnard 
statue represents Lincoln in the attitude 
of making that remark? 


_ I knew him as a citizen at Springfield 
in 1858; later he was a business caller in 
the office of the Lincoln Herald, of which 
I was publisher; heard him make a _politi- 
cal speech during the same year. After the 
election in 1858, in which Mr. Douglas de- 
feated Mr. Lincoln for the Senate, «Mr. 
Lincoln visited Colonel Baker, editor of 
the Springfield Journal, where I heard him 
make the characteristic remark: “I feel 
like the boy who stubbed his toe—I am 
too big to cry, and too badly hurt to 
laugh.” 

My choice among these pictures is the 
Barnard statue. CHARLES A, CLARK 

Boise, Idaho 


But some people feel differently about it: 
The Barnard statue is “Impossible.” 
Looks like he had the stomach ache and 
was trying to conceal it. 
Davw Y. THomas 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Personally, I admire the Barnard statue 
greatly, but think it might be misinterpret- 
ed in Europe. (I overheard an irreverent 
Junior term it “the Barnyard Lincoln.” ) 

ETHEL R. FaRNHAM 

Nevada City, California 


_St. Gaudens represents Lincoln as a dig- 
nified statesman—the isolated Lincoln, 
whose greatness we could not fathom—the 
lonely Lincoln who sought no one’s advice 
but settled the nation’s great problems thru 
painful meditation. 

Barnard in his attempt to give us the 
Lincoln we love, goes to the other extreme 
and accentuates the ungainly features, es- 
pecially the body and neck. The face is 
excellent, and if I could put the head of 
Barnard’s work on the body of St. Gau- 
dens’ representation, I would choose this 
composition. ArgTHuR S. Erickson 

Los Altos, California 


Here is a new candidate brought into 
the field: 

In the State House grounds the founda- 
tions are in progress for a statue of Lin- 
coln made by O’Conner. The committee 
chosen to visit his home in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, before the full decision 
of acceptance, were unanimous in their ad- 
miration and praises of it. Why not suggest 
an investigation of this statue before ac- 
cepting another? Nettirz O. Down 

Springfield, Illinois 

From an artist born in Europe and 
brought up close to the old masters comes 
this opinion: 


I dislike the Barnard statue intensely 
the more that it is a likeness, but carica- 
tured by this modern effort to astonish— 
unwholesomely if it can’t be done worthily. 

I am not surprized that Lincoln’s son 
repudiates this monstrous affectation of the 
would-be great sculptor—the elongation of 
the alréidy unnaturally long throat, the at- 
titude of Puvis de Chavannes’s sickly fisher- 
man—one that you feel sure if you are 
pensive that Lincoln never took—the “bee- 
tle crushers” for feet! Every physi- 
cal fault exaggerated, and the real salient 
energy and modes of the man left 
out. RENCE McKvusin 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Gutzon Borglum, the cowboy sculptor, 


has admirers as fervent as George Bar- 
nard: 

I choose the Borglum statue, and how 
anyone should for a moment hesitate, ip 
considering any other, is inconceivable to 
me, for here we have Abraham Lincoln 
sitting among the people whom he loved, 
not standing on a pedestal above them. 
And here we see him as we have always 
known him, sweet-spirited, patient, kind 
—ready to give comfort, encouragement— 
the Abraham Lincoln of high ideals. The 
ease in which he is here sitting is in it- 
self a wonderful piece of work. In every 
way does it stand out in sharp contrast to 
that of Barnard’s. 

Mrs. WARREN D. HALL 

Montgomery, Alabama 

Where it is in a way to be a gift from 
one nation to another nation, it is vital 
that it should not be a statue to which any 
considerable number of people object. The 
Barnard statue certainly brings out many 
of the homely qualities of Lincoln and 
would be a desirable stutue to have placed 
near his birthplace, but is wholly unsuited 
to have placed in London. _ D. K1Ine. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


We have placed the Edinburgh Memorial 
first, for obvious reasons; altho technieally 


- it is inferior to the Barnard statue, which 


represents forcibly, no doubt, the Lincoln 
of the backwoods; but it is the figure of a 
John Brown type of man, fanatical in ite 
seriousness, and without a trace of a sense 
of humor, even in the pose, while he lost 
it wholly in his face, altho the photograph 
showing the left side is truer to the pic 
ture of Lincoln than the cut showing the 
right side. 

We have placed the Ball statue second, 
on account of the sculptor’s good inten- 
tions, which were more nearly realized 
than those of Barnard. 

Third comes the Barnard statue, wisb- 
ing most heartily that he had not so near- 
ly deserved Mr. Ruckstuhl's editorial bil- 
lingsgate in the lower two-thirds of the 
figure. He certainly is a clodhopper from 
the hands down, and a prisoner at the bar 
from the hands up—a protestant in any 
line; only the handcuffs are veeded. 

Epwin A. Moore 

Kensington, Connecticut 

We will conclude these citations witb 
the exceptionally competent opinion of the 
author of “Personal Recollections of Lin- 
coln,” which we reviewed in our issue of 
October 9, 1916. 


Mr. Barnard’s mother was born ip 
Sovtagnans. Illinois, and his grandfather 
was George G. Grubb, a skilled bridge build- 
er whom I recalled in my memory of seventy 
years ago when I went with my father. 
whose official duties required his inspec 
tion and payment for several of the wide 
span bridges that were the first of that 
special construction erected over streams 
in Illinois. These relations in my early 
years caused me to feel at liberty to write 
Mr. Barnard, asking the favor of an ap- 
proved cut, or photograph, of his model 
of the statue and at the same time I called 
his attention to Mr. White's criticism and 
referred him to my own description of Lin- 
coln’s physical vigor and well muscled body 
as described in my “Personal Recollections 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Mr. Barnard very graciously responded 
to my letter. This reply I. take the liberty 
of giving here: 

454 Fort Washington Avenue, 
New York City. 
My Dear Mr. RANKIN: 

Had I known such a “kin” to Lincoln were 
alive I should certainly have gone to him. 

The next best is to read your book, which ! 
have ordered at once. 

The letter you wrote and the kindness it ex- 
prest I am deeply grateful for. 

Did you know my grandfather, George (Grey) 
Grubb, who lived in Springfield in Lincoln days 
and was a friend of Lincoln’s. My mother, too, 
was born in your town. I am sending you a 
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photograph of “Abraham Lincoln” from my 
bronze statue (going to Cincinnati). This statue 
is already done; the great head, fifteen feet 
high, I am now at. 

My vision of Lincoln is far from the official 
Lincoln. Neither his soul nor heart nor body 
could be official, They were heroically human. 
How I wish I could drop.in and talk with you. 
It is a great page torn from my life not to be 
able 4 do this—perhaps this summer I may be 
able Most gratefully yours, 

3 15, 1917. GeoRGE GREY BARNARD. 

On a_ careful view of the _photo- 
graph [I felt such keen  disappoint- 
ment about Barnard’s conception and im- 
aginary, presentment of Lincoln that I 
could not write the sculptor my serious 
disapproval of his work, which in nearly 
every particular distorted and minimized 
the vigorous and forceful Lincoln I had 
known from 1847 to 1861, and had been 
so close to as a student in his law office 
the last three years he was in Springfield. 
I had also looked for a reply from Mr. 
Barnard to my citations in my book, which 
he had in his letter to me said he would 
“immediately send out and get.” No fur- 
ther word evér came to me from him. In 
the words of President Lincoln’s son, Robert 
T. Lincoln: “He had scorned the use of 
the many existing photographs of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and taken as a model for his 
figure a man chosen by him for the curi- 
ous artistic reasons that he was six feet 
four and one-half inches in height; was 
born on a farm fifteen miles from where 
Lincoln was born; was about forty years 
of age, and had been splitting rails all his 
life. The result is a monstrous figure, 
which is grotesque as a likeness of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and defamatory as an effigy.” 

Henry B. RANKIN 

Springfield, Illinois 

In The Independent of February we 
gave a full page illustration of the Bar- 
nard statue and an interview with the 
sculptor. In the issue of November 3 we 
told of the opposition it had aroused. 
Here we need only add that the Council 
of the National Academy of Design has 
declared its disapproval of the Barnard 
statue with the words: 

In a work of this kind all must agree 
that character and likeness are essentials. 
But to us this presentation does not con- 
vey the recognized characteristics of Lin- 
coln. In it we are unable to discern evi- 
dence of his genius or humor or any of 
those lofty qualities which are invariably 
associated with his great name. 

But all this criticism of the Barnard 
work has not shaken the faith of either 
the American Peace Centenary Committee 
that gives the statue or the British com- 
mittee that receives it. The secretary of 
the latter says: 


The British committee will stand by its accept- 
ance of the American committee’s generous gift 
of the Barnard statue, and in due course and at 
the proper time this statue will be erected in 
London, and I have no doubt will be warmly 
welcomed there. 


I think we have the right to say to the critics 
of the Barnard work that they should give fair 
p'ay in the first place to the American and 
British committees, thru whom this project was 
initiated; in the second place to Mr. Charles 
Phelps Taft, who is by no means a novice in 
relation to good and bad art, and in the third 
place, to Mr. George Grey Barnard, who is a 
sculptor whose works are perfectly well able to 
be their own vindication, both in Europe and 
America. 

Altho we have thus impartially pre- 
sented the views on both sides of the dis- 
cussion, it must not be inferred that the 
editor has no opinion of his own. We hold 
very decided views on the subject and we 
have exprest them in the only proper way 
—-that is, by casting our vote in with those 
of our readers in the sum total given above. 

May we also add that altho the question 
seems to be settled so far as the Barnard 
statue is concerned, since this is ready for 
shipment as soon as shiproom can be found, 
it is open to the admirers of the St. Gau- 
dens or any other statue to imitate Mr. 
Taft’s generosity and send to London, 
Paris and Petrograd their own ideal of 
Lincoln. 
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AN INVITING EXTERIOR 
should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 
more necessary toa warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, be- 
ware of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every 
attempt to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork 
for rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray 
and enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent ef- 
fect on stains or enamel. | 
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Our book explaining why and how will be sent 
on request. If interested in home plans, let us 
know at once. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade 
Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
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ACH Send us false teeth in any shape. 

Diamonds, watches, gold, silver or 

platinum. Jéwelry,new or broken. 


FOR OLD Magneto points. We send cash by 
return mail and hold your goods 
FA LSE 10 days. bag will return them at 
our expense if our offer is refused 550 West 27th St., New York 
TEE TN oiocets verti oo moe aookter ra 
2 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. LINCOLN MEDALLION, 514 INCHES DIAMETER 
ue IN CAST BRONZE. $1.00 POSTPAID 
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’ Memorial Tablets 
JNO, WILLIAMS, INC. 
Established 1875 


Bronze Foundry 




























little matter of Scin stamps sae ae will bring you! 
is weeks on trial. athe, Pathfi 
the Nation’s center, for the Nation; : onnee that pelate | st the news of ae 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the leastexpense 
| of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
hfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythi 














which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, whol the Pa n 
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maximum PROFIT. 
minimum RISK 


] requite diversy Payee 
Y { Our library on diversified investments 
is universally recognized by successful 
investors of prominence in all matters 
pertaining to stocks and bonds, Any of 
the following books sent free upon re- 
quest for 54-IN, stating numbers: 

. Investor’s Pocket Manual 

. Standard Oil Blue Book 

. Independent Oil Book 

Sugar Stocks Handbook 

Copper Stocks Handbook 

Motor Stocks Handbook - 

. Silver Stocks Handbook 

. Tohacco Stocks Handbook 

. Steel Stocks Handbook. 

20. Twenty Payment Booklet. 


f Free service is continued fortnightly 

by mailing our publication, 
“*Investment Opportunities’’ 

also by correspondence in reply to all inquiries 

made of our Statistical ERY 
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DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1918, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, December 31, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


.The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend-of 14% (37% cents 
per share) on the Preferred capital stock, and 
a dividend of 2% (so cents per share) on the 
Common capital stock, both payable January s, 
1918, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 18, 1917. 


L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
AN AMERICAN CORPORATION CHARTERED 
BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 1859. 
CORNER FOURTH AVENUB AND 14th STREET 
Interest at the rate of 
FOUR (4) PER CENTUM 
per annum will be credited depositors for the 
six months ending December 31, 1917, on all 
sums entitled thereto under the By-laws, not 
exceeding ‘Three thousand ($3,000) Dollars and 
will be payable on and after January 21, 1918. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1918, 
ba | draw interest from January 1, 1918. 

ONKY IN SAVINGS BANKS "and all other 
m. rty of subjects of Austria-Hungary and of 
Germany, who reside in the United States, has 
been officially declared inviolable and is not 
liable to seizure by the Government of the 


United States, 
aes RT CILLIS, President, 
KOPPEL, Treasurer, 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of read- 
ers are securing valuable information 
through the Insurance Service Department 
conducted by W. E. Underwood, Director. 
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FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 


LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT 

















What Conservation Means 


reasons why conservation of food is 

necessary, the causes of the present 
shortage of food, and the effort now being 
made by the United States Food Adminis- 
tration to accomplish the necessary results 
by ‘voluntary effort rather than by compul- 
sion. 

Briefly, conservation means wise use. 
Now wise use of food includes the follow- 
ing: the careful selection, preparation, 
cooking and serving of food; the storing, 
canning, preserving, drying, salting and 
pickling of surplus food supplies. 

It means also the intelligent substitution 
of certdin foods which are not suitable for 
shipment, for other foods which are needed 
for our soldiers and those of the nations 
associated with us in the war. 

To do these things we need only mix a 
little brains and energy with our patriot- 
ism. In so far as we help do any one or 
more of these we have helped to conserve 
food and to win the war. 

The United States Food Administration 
asks us not to forget that we owe it to our 
country and to ourselves “to eat wisely 
and well.” What we must guard against is 
waste; and what we must learn to do is to 
use food substitutes. When we ‘study the 
matter we will find that some of us are 
eating more than we need. Some of us are 
not. Mr. Hoover says that 70 per cent of 
cur people are “as thrifty and careful as 
any in the world.” It is the other 30 per 
cent that can reduce the amount they eat 
and cut out waste. 

From the standpoint of health, sound 
economy and patriotism, this 30 per cent 
ought to bring its eating down to a scien- 
tific basis. Overeating and waste should be 


|: last week’s lesson we discussed the 


abolished. Small savings are not to be 
despised. Consider this: one single slice of 
bread wasted or saved each day in the 
22,000,000 homes of our country would 
amount to 501,875,000 pound loaves of 
bread a year; a pat of butter wasted or 
saved each day would amount to 167,291,- 
545 pounds a year. When food is so vital a 
weapon in the war it is treason to waste it. 

The 70 per cent who are as thrifty as 
they know how to be cannot well eat less. 
Indeed they are not expected to do so. But 
what they can do is to substitute as far as 
possible other foods for certain staples so 
that the meat, wheat, sugar, fats and dairy 
products that we must send across the 
ocean may be released. 

To conserve as we should we will have 
to know something of the nature of foods, 
and the needs of the body. It would be de- 
plorable if thru ignorance we went without 
the nourishment we ought to have. From 
the Department of Agriculture or from the 
United States Food Administration pam- 
phlets can be obtained telling about these 
very matters. Any one who can read has 
no reason for remaining ignorant about 
food values and good food combinations, 
For instance, it would be foolish to have 
potatoes, rice and macaroni at the same 
meal. These are all starchy dishes and one 
at a meal is enough. It is the duty of every 
patriotic American to learn what the vari- 
ous food elements are, and how to combine 
them intelligently. A certain amount of 
each we must have or lose health and 
strength. 

In next week’s lesson we will discuss 
what our enemies have done in conserving 
food. 


THE NEW PLAYS 


What Is Your Husband Doing, cheap 
and suggestive comedy. (Thirty-seventh 
Street Theater.) 


Business Before Pleasure is an hilarious 
comedy—clever and absurd situations— 
very well done. (Eltinge Theater.) 


L’Elevation, starring Grace George, is a 
war melodrama— interesting psychology 
and cleverly wrought. Miss George is ably 
supported. (Playhouse. ) 


The Gipsy Trail, by Robert Harsam. A 
genuinely wholesome comedy of pseudo-ad- 
venture and romance. Well written and 
well acted. (Plymouth Theater.) 


Leave It to Jane, a musical comedy 
founded on George Ade’s Indiana classic 
“The College Widow.” The music is as full 
of pep and zing as the words and the 
words are the abbreviated text of “The 
College Widow.” What more praise! 
(Longacre Theater.) 


Jacques Copeau has transported his 
Theatre du Vieux Colombier from Paris 
to New York and made his debut with 
Moliére’s farce, Les Fourberies de Scapin, 
famous for its reiterated line, Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére? The Old 
Dovecote may play an important role in 
establishing an entente cordiale between 
America and France. 


The Grass Widow, a musical comedy 
with an unattractive plot, but fairly witty. 


The songs are catchy and the effects of 
chorus and dancing are good. (Liberty 
Theater. ) 

The new Greenwich Village Theater is 
a tribute to the Little Theater Movement. 
Of a group of three interesting plays 
Efficiency is predominant and gripping. 
(Greenwich Village Theater.) 

Mrs. Fiske says Madame Sand is just the 
play for her—and we agree! Written with 
Phillip Moeller’s usual cleverness and ad- 
mirably cast. Outside the title rédle the 
honors go to José Reuben. (Criterion 
Theater. ) 

Justine Johnstone is pretty. And T. Roy 
Barnes plays the part of The Plot with 
humor. But the best feature in Over the * 
Top, a musical revue, is the American 
aeroplane attack on the German trenches. 
(Forty-fourth Street Roof Theater.) 


The Washington Square Players’ best 
bill of the season. Neighbors, by Zona Gale, 
and The Girl in the Coffin, by Theodore 
Dreiser, are excellently chosen and _ pro- 
duced. There is a colorful pantomime, too, 
and a critic’s comedy. (Comedy Theater.) 

The Wooing of Eve, announced by the 
author, J. Hartley Manners as a “thoroly 
aptificial and sentimental” comedy, affords 
Laurette Taylor a not ,unwholesome me- 
dium for bringing out the “Old Adam” in 
herself and her lover. The usual insinuating 
sex appeal. (Liberty Theater.) 
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UNCLE SAMWM’S BIG JOB 


(Continued from page 585) 


made some careful calculations as to the 
number of people who were in the habit of 
investing in bonds, and that number ap- 
peared to be about 350,000. Nine million 
and six hundred thousand invested in this 
second Liberty Loan, and it is to that vast 
number that we are to look for the series 
of loans to follow. 

Fortunately, we have had a banking sit- 
uation, a banking law, which permitted us 
to handle the vast financial transaction 
connected with these loans. All these 
things have rested on this Federal 
Reserve Banking System, and at has 
been of the most incalculable value 
to the country and to our finances 
, that we have been able to handle all these 
big transactions, that we have been able 
to meet every draft that has been made 
upon the banking interests, that we have 
been able to discharge all these. obligations 
without any serious difficulty. The wisdom 
and strength of this system have stood a 
great test. But there are greater tests 
ahead. In the next twelve months a number 
of corporate securities are going to mature. 
They have got to be met. Just how that is 
going to be done, facing as we must the 
competition of the Government for funds, 
just how corporations are going to be sup- 
plied not alone with the. funds to meet ma- 
turing obligations, but the funds for ex- 
pansion in cases where expansion is neces- 
sary, all that, are among the problems that 
the banking community must meet. They 
are the greatest problems they ever faced, 
but I believe they are going to be handled 
successfully. 

The problems of the banks, the problems 
of the financial market, are greatly com- 
plicated by this railroad situation that was 
with us before the war. Now the 
railroads, if they are to be put in 
a position to discharge their duties, 
need a billion dollars a year of fresh capi- 
tal. You can argue that the rates are high 
enough, that their control is wise, that 
Congress and the Commission have been 
just, but the investor does not think so, 
and unless the investor can be convinced 
that the outlook for the railroads promises 
a satisfactory place to put his money, he 
is going to put it somewhere else. 

Now for several years no investor has 
wanted a partnership in the railroad busi- 
ness. There have been no new stock issues 
to speak of. This lack of attractiveness of 
partnership has led to an increased ratio of 
bonds to stock, until the roads stand on 
en inverted pyramid; the base of the stock 
is too small for the load of bonded obliga- 
tions that they carry. The situation is not 
stable, but they must have this fresh capi- 
tal. Where is it coming from? It could 
come from the Government. There is talk 
now of the Government buying some large 
amount of equipment and selling to the 
railroads on time. It will not be surprizing 
if the Government does something of that 
sort. But friend and foe alike of the rail- 
roads, as far as I can judge, there are few 
who want Government ownership of rail- 
roads. So I would hazard the guess that 
we will this winter see some extremely in- 
teresting developments, and it may be quite 
possible that there will be devised some plans 
sound enough so that the public confidence 
will again be restored. There must be fun- 
camental changes. The situation cannot 
stand still, and we are either moving in- 
evitably toward a Government ownership 
that the Government itself does not wish 
te undertake the responsibility for, or we 
must have legislation which will regain for 
the railroads the confidence of the investor. 























Annual Discount Sale 


MANUFACTURED FURS 
20% to 33'2% Reduction 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42nd Street 
| New York City | 




















COLEMAN 
HOUSE 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 
A magnificent Hotel with an 
unobstructed view of the 
Boardwalk and Ocean. 
Commending itself to people 
of refinement. 
Service American and Euro- 
pean . 

For booklet and rates write to 
A. M. SEXTON, Proprietor. 


















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely be peas "5 stion ee 

The Annuity Departm MET 
AN LIFE INSU RANCE. mt OOMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 








THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A.I. Ly ne , M. D., Ballston Spa, N. Y..nearSaratoga Springs, 
New bath houses, swimming 





we! ell d 
. ‘Biecmic and Nauheim baths, Booklets. 



































The Single Six-Year Term for 
President. 
The California Anti-Alien Land 


Law. 


## State Constabularies. 





Independence of the Philippines. 
The City Manager Plan. 

Public Defender. 

The Gary School Plan. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 
Mothers’ Pensions. 

Convict Labor in the United States. 
The Problem of the Trusts. 

The Monroe Doctrine. 


Both sides of all these fourteen de- 
bates will be furnished for only 25 
cents. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT 
119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
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Over two million copies have been sold 
Fs ae Annuel Volume 
is Great Commentary 


Tit see for 1918 is now 
ready, with anne new _ 


ote features m a 
niform 


by the Improved 

led Lessons. 
You will find in it a rare combi- 
nation of carefully culled facts, 
explanations, helpful comments 
and practical suggestions which 
will make the lesson a pleasure 
to teach and a delight and inspi- 
ration to the class. 
Price, $1.25; net delivered, $1.35 

Send for sample pages 
W. A. Wilde Company 

Rand-McNally Building 
120 Boylston es 

For sale at all bookstores 
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Nuggets of Wisdom 

R. FRANK CRANDB, whose articles 

have gained him such wide popularity 
thru the newspaper medium, has published 
another book, Christmas and the Year 
Round. In the first essay, “Christmas 
Means the Indestructibility of Joy,” Dr. 
Crane writes: 

Christmas means that when this world and all 
its purposes and deeds are wound up, and the 
last men and women stand at the end of time 
and contemplate the complete story of humanity, 
they will not wail and hang their heads, but they 
will shout and exult. 

The truest, most everlasting dement of man- 
kind is play, accompanied with laughter. 

Dr. Crane puts a great deal of common 
sense philosophy into his essays in a 
spirited, readable form and this newest 
product is packed with optimistic human- 
ism and wisdom. 

With reference to Charles Brooks’s 
“Journeys to Bagdad” some one aptly stat- 
ed that “it is as difficult to quote from as 
to name one’s favorite Shakespearean play 
or to quote one’s best-loved verse in the 
Bible.” This holds equally to his later vol- 
ume, There’s Pippins and Cheese to Come. 
Rarely does one find a book so loaded with 
quiet humor, literary charm, ease of ex- 
pression and delicate fancy. His remin- 
iseences of child days are especially pleas- 
ing. The essays are appropriately and ar- 
tistically illustrated by Theodore Diedrick- 
sen. Jr. 

The reader of essays of a religious tone 
will be pleased with this last collection of 
Dr. Marvin’s prose and verse titled The 
Top of the Wine-Jar. The book is divided 
into twelve sections under the varied heads, 
God, Religion and Immortality, Philosophy 
and Opinion, Oracles and Counsels, Toil 
and Endeavor, Civics, Heroism, Patriotism, 
Woman, Love, Home, Kindness to Animals 
and Nature. The author’s speculations of 
the possible immortality of the lower ani- 
mals are fascinating and appreciative 
glimpses of historic literary folk add great- 
ly to the value and interest of the book. 

W. C. Brownell in his Standards has 
cleverly written a thin volume of masterly 
essays with a rich and widely varied voca- 
bulary that well serves to project intel- 
lectual and art pyrotechnics. In his in- 
eluded chapter on “Modern Art,” the con- 
servatives will clap their hands at his char- 
acterization of it, as a combination of sin- 
cerity with extravagance, so extreme, as 
to appear mystification. His survey of 
art and letters is also noteworthy. 

Michael Monahan writes in the closing 
chapter, Philosophy in Little of New Ad- 
ventures: 

I have got thru caring much about style— 
what I care for is a man or a woman who has 
lived. Mere style is the affectation and worship 
of pedagogs or pinheads. 

While we disagree in a measure with the 
author’s last statement, we wish to credit 
him with a style that is free and original. 
His treatment is bold, audacious. Especially 
interesting are the two chapters “Manna- 
hatta” and his artistic short stories, “Noc- 
turne” and “Yearnings.” On the whole the 
human greatly overbalances the literary 
interest. 

Certain books, like certain persons, pos- 
sess the undefinable but endearing quality 
which we call charm. Margaret Sher- 
wood’s little volume of essays, Familiar 
Ways, are charming in their delicate 
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humor, their spirit of gracious leisurely 
meditation. They have, too, a magic trick 
of transforming commonplaces into things 
of beauty and significance. 
Christmas and the Year Round, by Frank 
Crane. John Lane Sungeee. $1. There’s Pip- 
pins and Cheese Come, by Charles 8S. 
Brooks. Yale University Press. $2. The Top of 
the Wine-Jar, by 2 Rowland Marvin. 
Sherman, French & $1.50. Standards, by 
W. C. Brownell. Chavies Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
New Adventures, by Michael Monahan. Doran. 
$2. Familiar ays, by Margaret Sherwood. 
Little, Brown Company. $1.25. 


Fiction of Ali Sorts 


OTE-ROAD AND TRAIL, by Douglas 

Malloch, is a volume of verse about the 
lumber camps and the men who work in 
them. Mr. Malloch has vigorous emotions 
and opinions as strong as big timber but he 
lacks the flashing imagination that would 
make magical poetry of his experiences. He 
is not the Masefield, the Kipling of the 
woods. If it were written with a finer spir- 
itual insight and more vivid images and 
phraseology his verse might become elo- 
quent poetry. 

William Caine’s Three’s a Crowd is a 
trivial and conventional novel built up 
around three characters that have become 
stale types in modern fiction, the rich, ex- 
quisite and extravagant American girl who 
thinks the world is her plum cake, the noble 
and desirable Englishman who marries her 
and repents, and the cause of it all—the 
indulgent American mother. Patriotism 
suggests the protest, “We are not all like 
that—we American women. Some of us 
are poor. Some of us are good wives and 
mothers.” 

How many of us remember the words we 
could not spell when we went *» school, the 
prizes we won or failed te win for good 
behavior, the first cautious adventure in 
the world outside of the walls sf home, the 
first friendships founded on congeniality 
rather than necessity, the first crushing 
sorrow and the first perception of the irony 
of life in the days when we could not un- 
derstand why grown-ups were always mak- 
ing the world a difficult place to live in 
comfortably? Those who love to bring back 
memories of childhood by participation in 
the joys and sorrows of children, will find 
great pleasure in J. J. Bell’s new volume 
of short stories about children, called Kid- 
dies. Several $f the stories are about the 
well known and well beloved “Wee Mac- 
greegor” and t&fiers have to do with Jack, 
the lonely son of a Scotch sailor, with 
Charlie Robb and his ugly uncle, with 
Hilda’s deep desire for silk stockings and 
suedes and with the wee grandson who 
cured Sam Logie of heart disease. The 
stories are canny and full of dry humor and 
quaint pathos. In each one of them Mr. 
Bell shows a very real understanding of 
the ways and motives of “the weans.” 

Why Not Marry points out that the 
home is the place to find warmth, ap- 
preciation and rest and attempts to show 
that successful marriage can be managed 
by going into it in the right way. The 
economic responsibilities of husband and 
wife, the mistakes of courtship, the reasons 
why nice girls say “no,” the discussion of 
the wage-earner versus the home-maker all 
make the book very interesting. 

Jeanette Lee has written a detective 
story about a little woman in gray who is 


the head of the Newberry Detective 
Agency. Altho the author leads the reader 
to expect miraculous sleuth work on the 
part of Millie Newberry, one is sadly dis- 
appointed. The story is rather well con- 
structed but there is not sufficient suspense 
to hold the interest. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams has sketched all 
kinds and sorts of people in a_ quiet 
community full of good will in Our Square 
and the People In It. Extricating Obadiah 
is Joseph Lincoln’s latest Cape Cod yarn. 
It takes us into the atmosphere of the 
Cape Cod country and gives us an appre 
ciation of the Cape folk. Crumps is the 
story of the transformation of an artist 
into a machine gun officer. It shows what 
the Canadians have gone thru at the front 
and will bring us face to face with what 
our boys are to meet “Over There.” 

Miss Wylie has given us quite an orig: 
inal piece of work in The Shining Heighis. 
The scenes of the tale are mostly English 
and there is a moral as well as a psycho 
logical problem developed in the course of 
the story. Vanguards of the Plains is a 
romance of the Santa Fé trail with all its 
heroic adventure. A charming story is At 
the Sign of the Oldest House, by Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins. Not only does the book 
please while reading but it leaves a satis- 
fied feeling after. 

After Mr. Hope’s wife wrote a book that 
became popular, Mr. Hope, a man high in 
the profession of law, became the ignom- 
inious husband of Mrs. Hope. The problem 
of regaining the interest and affection of 
Mrs. Hope is amusingly and naively solved 
by the erstwhile prosaic Mr. Hope. 

The Optimist, by Susan Taber, includes 
a dozen stories of unusual character. The 
stories take up many sides of life and many 
kinds of people and tho the dominant moods 
vary, the humorous is woven thru them all. 

Zona Gale, who became nationally recog- 
nized as a successful author some years 
ago when she produced her remarkable 
Friendship Village stories, has given us a 
delightful new novel, A Daughter of the 
Morning. A refreshing story of a whimsical 
country girl whose chance meeting with an 
author rouses her to her own potential 
powers. 

When the Sun Stood Still, by ©. T. 
Brady, is a charming story of old Hebrew 
lore retold with a love interest that cap 
tivates by its simplicity from start to finish. 
The warlike spirit of the Jews shown in 
their early history is dilated upon and an 
historical event is used as a turning point 
in the tale. This new book of Dr. Brady’s 
is a welcome release from the eternal tri- 
angle ge ppaenyen 
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liam Caine. oa Mifflin. $1.50. Kiddies, 

by J. J. Bell. Frederick A Stokes. $1.50: Why 

Not Marry, by Anna Steese Richardson. Bobbe- 

Merrill. $1.40. The fom Jacket. by Jennette 

Lee. Scribner’s. $1.85. Our Square and the 

People In It, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 

Houghton Mifflin. $1.50. Extricating Obadiah, 

by Joseph Lincoln. D. Appleton & Company 
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